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LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mps. RATCL IFF E CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of _LAMPERTI. 


New York, :38 Fifth avenue; Philadelphia, 
South 1g Street. Summer residence: Tea, den, 


“Mrs. "Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.’ 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of | 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
ools; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 
HENRY FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 


City of New York. 
Address: ‘:2 West 125th Street, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, 


Mr. ano Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors. 
1146 Park Avenue, near grst Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, _ 


Baritone. : 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 


Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
Mail address: 








New York. 





ror West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BEL ARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: a5: Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Address: 30 East. ad Street, “Rew Work. 
MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 


PIANIST. 


Will take a limited number of gaelic, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 








Mr. | ’ WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 


voices. 
Address: 44 West aoth Street, New York. 








Mr. TOM CARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 315 West 77th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio, Coneene, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of Music. 
Studios: 42 Manhattan Ave., New York. 
Wissner Hall, 538- 40 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mme. OGDEN C ‘RANE, 


VOICE a TURE. 
ITALIAN METHO 
"New York. 


Stadio a 3 East rath Street, 


CHAS. ABE RCR¢ )MBIE, 
SOLO TENOR AND SINGING MASTER. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stor, Neal McKay, &c. 
Vocal Studio: «9 Fifth Ave., near ‘Nes St. 
ew York. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


esentative of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
ef Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical 
Stenography. 7o1-7o2 © ernest all, New York— 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
4 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEAC HERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. s4th St. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured for Musicians pnd Music Teachers. 

ROCKWELL, Manager. 

1332 8th Street. 


Telephone: 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 
Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con- 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory, Con- 
ducting. Address: Calvary Church, ourth 
Avenue 1 and Twenty-first Street, New York. 





M. I. ; es SCHERHEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Ope 
Fomerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 


servatory in Berlin. 
779 Lexington Avenue, near 61st St., New York. 


ULLIE P’ANGELO BERGH 


SOHOOL OF SINGING. 
Diploma. Scholarships. 
Stadios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
Address: The Albesy, Reoteey and sad Street. 








| 





|THE MISSES ADELINA AND 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


| CONCERTS AND MUSICALES 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


EMMA HOF F MEISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Preduction 
Berlin, W. 





Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, 








CARL Le VINSEN, 


Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA pb’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
tudio: Nos. ie 16 Carnegie Hall. 











PAUL TIDDEN, 


PIANIST. 
14 East 15th Street, New York. | 
Pht ill accept | a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, aur 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION. 


New Y ork. 





Address: 70 Ww est gsth Street, 


CH: ARLES HEINR( TH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory. Instruction: 
Harmony. 





With the 
Organ and 


12 West uth Street, New York. — 


FERDIN: AND DUNKLEY, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 
cture Recitals. 
St. t. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN AND 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
_New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mew ELEANOR FOSTER, 
PIANIST—PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Address: 55 West osth Street, New York 
Yonkers Studio: 
Woman's Institute, Palisade Avenue 


P ERRY AVERIL L—BARITONE, _ 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 

and Vocal Instruction. 

220 Central Park, South, 


CHARLE S PALM, 


Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


New York. 








Address: tor West roist Street, New York. 
MAX BE NDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
$03 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and 


Oratorio. 
Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York. 
Pror. J. anv Mrs. M. KIRPAL, | 


PPS Conservatory of Ne 
Vocal and Instrumental. 
42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. I. 
New York Studio: 2 West 33d Street. 


SCOGNA MILL‘ ), 
"Cellist. 
Musicales, Concerts. 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


E DUARDO M. ARZO, 
Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church. 
esidence: 155 West Je Street 
26 East 23d Street, New Y ork 


CHEV. 


Studios: 


PAOLO GALLICO, 

Pianist. 

Pupils accepted. | 
Monroe Building, Room i ; 

New York City. 


Studio: 
1 East sot Street, 


AL BERTU JS SHELL EY, 
Solo Violinist. 
Concerts and Musicales 
Instruction. 1083 Lexington avenue, New York. 
With the New York College of Music. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 sth Avenue, New York 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry Fellows and others. 
Studio 8&1 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 
19 East 16th Street, New York 




















Studio: 


SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Voice, Piano, Violin and 
cory Ensemble, etc. 
Epuunp Severn, 131 W. sé6th St., City 





Address: 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East eae Street. 








Cc d given to students, 
from the any to the highest ectior 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 


Studio: 


| EMILIO 


For terms, &c., 


SIGNOR G. 


RIC HAR D T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompeniet 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner sth Avenue and aoth Street 


Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 








Mr. LEO. KOFLER. 


Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.”” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street. 


| J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Vocal Culture and the Art of Singing 


Studio: 3:8 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals 
_ Studio: New Y ork. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction 
of the American prima 
Marie Engle, 


501 and soz Carnegie Hall, 


donne: Emma 
Nella Bergen 


Teacher 
Juch, Amanda Fabris, 
Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthey 

18 Irving Place, New York ( rity. 


HENRY HOL DEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East 1soth Street, New York 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Culture of the Voice 
Room 207 Knickerbocker Building 
Broadway and 38th Street. New York 
Studio: 96 Fifth avenue 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. Studio 


(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York 
Kansas City season, May 20, 1899, to July 20, 1899 


Denver,Col.,season, July 25, 1899,to October 10, 1899 
New York season, October 23, 1899, to May 15, 1900 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 

Violin Schoo 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studi 
535 Washington Avenue a. 


BARBER, 

Instruction 

Steinway Hall, 
New York 


Brooklyn, 


WIL LIAM H. 


Concert Pianist 
Studio 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOM PANISI 
Instruction—Pianw, Organ, 
Cugnates Diseees Rutgers resbyterian 
Vith Tue Musica. Courter 
Seomenl Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
9 West 6sth Street New York 


Harmony 
Church 


5 PIZZAREL _LO, 


Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
# West 36th Street, New York 


=MING, 


Baritone 


Concert and Oratori ; 
_MS West 28th Street, New York 


FRANK HE RBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing 


|GEORG E F LI 


121 West 42d Street, New York 


| ERNEST CARTER, 


Organist and Conductor 
Teacher of omposition, including Harmony, 
Counterpoint (ancient and modern), Form and 
Orchestration. Pupils received also in Sight Sing 
ing and Organ. 
Acoldenee- Studio: New York 


98: Madison Ave., 


AGRAM( INTE, 


Vocal Instruction 
address ’ 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| Mme. LOUISEGAGE COU RTNEY, 


Teacher of Singing 
“Hints About My Singing ~~ * <i 
(ati-taig Carnegie Hall, New Y« 


CA MPANONE, 


Vocal Instruction 


Author of 


Opera, Concert, 
1489 Broadway, New York 


BEYER-HANE, 
"Cellist. 
For terms, dates, etc., address Henry Woifsohn’s 
Musical Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 
York. 


PLATON G. BROU NOFF, 
Conductor and Composer, 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky- Korsakoff) 
Studio: 10 st Seventeenth Street. 
Branch: 246 East scent New York. 





SERRANO \ VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 





IA BENIC DE SERRANO | 


ontnsted b ee 
d CAR A. DE SERRAN( 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda. Fannie Francisca 


Mr. AND 


| WALTER HENRY 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


Vocal Instruction 


Broadway and sad Street, 
New York 


The Strathmore, 


A. VICTOR BENHAM. 


Piano, Harmony, 
163 West taist Street 


Composition, &c 
New York. 


W ALTER H. Mé 


Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salons. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street 
_New y York: Care Taz Musicat Countze 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


ILROY, 





Vocal Teacher 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, — 


Pianist, Musical Talks 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y 


TC EDT, 


Mrs. THEO. J 


Vocal Instruction 


Home Studio: 15: East 62d Street, New York 


ALBERT GER. ARD-THIERS, 


Voice production and song voices tried Mon 
days and Wednesdays, 2to4 ?. uw. Lessons 
resumed. 
Studio: 


a, ELDON HOLE, 


Tenor 
Vocal Instructor Convent St 
Tone Production and Singing 





649 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Elizabeth 
Mondays and 


Thursdays sg: E. 117th St., cor. Madison Ave., N 
F. DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York 
SCHOOL OF ACCOMPANYING, 
MISS ISABEL McCALL, Director 
The art of accompniment taught Accompanists 
supplied to singers and v a) teachers 
New Studio: 25: Fifth Avenue, New York 


« eT year 


P. A. SCHNECKER 
Specialties: Vocal Te 
Instruction— Pian 

Lessons at studio or pu; 

23s East 52 


ELLO 


Contrait 


ng and Coaching 
irgan and Harmony 
I's residence 
d Street, New York 


MARIE PA RC] 





Carnegie Hall, New York 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, r 
Voice Culture 
2 Wan a 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, i 
Vocal Instruction 


Kepresentative Teacher 

of the methods of the famous master 

FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 
136 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 


EMIL IO t pE GOGORZA., 
Baritone 


Concerts, Recitals and Musicales 





Address: Henry Wolfsohn 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Prima D nna, 

Roya! [Italian -— F ng ish Opera Co 
Lampert: Meth« Absolutely Taught 
Tuesdays 1 and Fri = — Fifth Ave., N 

Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carr jegie Hall, New Y 
Receiving days at studio, Monday and edie 
10 to ta. Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 


E NRICO DU ZENSI, 
Opere Tenor, 
wit accept — for voice culture. Good 


ices cultivated ntract 
15 East 83d beet near Lexington Avenue 


PAUL WIALLA 
d’Académie of France 
VOICE ¢ LTURE 
French and English Repertoire 
New Studios (Summer Season), 489 Fifth Avenue 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Director 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
VOCAL CULTURE 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK 


Officier 


Studio 
836 Lexington Ave., 


or address Musical Courier 


HALL, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Conductor Oratorio Society, 
James’ Church, 


Organist and Choirmaster St 
New York 


For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St.. New Vork 
\RNOLD VOLPE, 

Solo Violinist and Composer 

Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- 

| burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
| direction). 
Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction 
Studio- 1665 Lexington avenue, city 


| PAU L HAMBU RGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 


| MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th St., city 
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METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the Usiversity of the Stete of New York, 


21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
ALBERT ROSss PARSONS, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 


W. F. SHERMAN, 
CAIA AARUP, 
Louts SCHMIDT. 





Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher ot Violin. 
Address: 130 East s6th Street, New York. 








GEORGE LEON MOORE, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Address: Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau 
131 East 17th Street, New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils somtined in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
Song Interpretation. 
Studio: “317-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Will resume teaching October at 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 


Dubuque, Ia. 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
327 Amsterdam Ave., near 7sth St., New York. 











S1cnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
THE BARITONE. 
Opera and Concerts. 

Vocal School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 














FELIX JAEGER, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 33 West asth Street, New York 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West gsth Street, New York. 








HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 


VOICE—PIANO—THEORY 
313 South roth Street, Phi mune ee Pa 


VICTOR CLODIO, 


Of the Théatre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East soth Street, New York. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 





E, PRESSON MILLER 


| solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 








Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 


Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Sound. New York. 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 


Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Voice Culture— 
Italian Method. Tees lacing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: ifth Avenue, New York. ' 


—_ | 
WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, | 








Reeens Lady Ry wy 4 Prospectus and 


S1GNor F — GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 AWest 3sth Sereet, New York. 





VICTOR KUZDO, 
Violinist. 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instruc 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York. 


Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 





PHono-RuytHMic MetHop For Frencu 
PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


114 West 47TH St., New York. 
RICHARD ARNOLD, 


| Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 6:st Street, New York. 


| Paris. 
| SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de I’ roy Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cas 
41 rue des ices, Paris 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 


























Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 














London, England. 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development oi 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honor Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply to 


the Secretary, 
Elgin Avenue don, W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal Co! of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 





HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Boston Symphony a 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Boston. 


KATHERINE RICKER, 
RALTO, KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 


ant AN 
Street VOCAL TEACHER. 
3 Joy » Boston. Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, lw 
TEACHER OF SINGING. W. A. HOWLAND, are 


aa Fock Sect, Boston. Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
COPLEY SQUARE Studios: Steimert King tH. ry Mess. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
JOHN HERM. ANN LOUD, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Bosto ORGANIST. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of th* 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. | Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir 
Vocal Instruction. master at First Church, Springfield 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Address, 45 Mattoon Street, Springfield, Mass. 


FREDRICK SMITH, Tenor. Mr. AnD Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 
r. Oratorio and Concert, #1 Masie Hall Boston. 162 Boylston Street. 
Perfection a SM ey <a - Boston, Mass 
pe FE oman of taste ond mesten! intelipense™ Bostce Jour. | 


a | HOMER A. NORRIS, | 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
MME. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, French School 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. Pierce Building, Boston. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


| 
| Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, jm 
VOCAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. - 
The Oxford, Boston 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 

Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, Drescroz. 
Prospectus mailed free on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. | 


German 
Cable A aves : Musikwolff, Berlin. 
PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER, Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass | monic Concerts, Berlin ; 


the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bochstela 
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PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 


The work of the school was estab- 
lished by Mr. A. K. Viroit. Address 
Viegit Cravier School, of Boston 
WILDER, Director, 
55 Seshies St.. Boston, Mass. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN Wotrr. 


Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 




















Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, Hall, Berlin. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. Sole , tative of most of the leading 
Post of Steinert Hall, artists, oachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
elle Sedie, Paris. Boston | hagen, Mm, , Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. 





Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 

Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 

SOPRANO—Oratorio, Concert. American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
Trinity Court, Boston d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


— Principal Aqeoey for Music Teachers. 
Mme. MARIA PETERSON, Apply for Catalorues. 


VOCAL TEACHER. Matalie Hunn, 


g11 Main Street, Worcester, Mass 
VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Soprano, 
68 Wiasbington Place, Rew Pork 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 











HARPIST. 
Park uare, 
Daudelin School of Music, 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers, 
18 EaRw’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


Charles W. Sinkins’ 


Concert Agency, 


63 Berners St., London, W. 
Telegrams—<Sinkins London.”’ 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Cerporation of Lenden, 1886. 
— | see of Music, Elocution and Languages 


ught. 
Improvisation, Accom t S 
Sight Re Lae | Gnstramentall, Choral, Orch neste 
and Cham 
studies at greatly ~ Ry A, a 
[ese trees Bo sne. 66, 0 £4 64 term 
s 18s. 148. 64. per 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 180 Professors. Over 8,500 Students. 








Il particulars o 


a order of the Comite ARTER 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. c. ‘ 











gw Interesting Circular sent free. 





Established 1891. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 


SUMMER COURSE—Beginning July 19; Closing August 22. 
45 LESSONS, $50.00. 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 











VOCAL. Theory, 





—_—_ 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL EPPINGBR, Director, — by the most artistic and com- 
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Mr. A. K. VIRGIL: 
Dear Sir— Allow 
me to congratulate 
you on your useful 
| and much needed in- 
vention, the “ Prac- 
tice Clavier.” I am 
using it and like - 

very much. 








A faulty 
technic, the prime 
cause of inartistic 
plano playing, is the 
natural consequence of 
the’ neglect of 
consistent and logical! 









rinciples of touch 
be volvedareentirely methods 
correct and meet my of teaching and 
full approbation. practice. 






For acquiring per- 
fect finger control, 
for gaining strength 
and endurance and 

“eva: | MR. A. K. VIRG 
ractice, it isexcel- e © e 

"Dining you great Has assumed the directorship of the 
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success, [ am 
Cordially yours, 


RAFAEL 
JOSEFFY requested to avail themselves of this valuable opportunity to 
: be instructed in a method that assures a musica! touch, pos- 
IRVINGTON, N. Y., itive technic, repose, accuracy and suppleness. 
April 5, 1889. For terms and particulars address 


The Virgil Practice Clavier Co., 26 W. 15th St., New York 








The Conservatory will be open all Summ®T. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 
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MASON & HAMLIN CO., 
Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent s loists on several 
occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is 
broad and big, and possessed of purely musica! quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full ot 
sympathy and capable ef a nicety of expression, which is remarkable for its delicate light and shade 
? believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must necessarily feela sense of 
gratification to oes making possible the means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 
right and fanciful feelings. 1am Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 
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ADEREWSKI’S first concert in Paris with the Co 


lonne Orchestra was a rousing event in every sense of 
- - 


the word [he three streets around the Chatelet were~ 


thronged with people long before the hour of opening. The 
house was packed to the roof imediately after, and the 
salle was the scene of that peculiar excitement known the 
world over wherever this rare genius—for he is one—makes 
his appearance 

The intense stillness and strained attention, the involun 
tary bursts of applause, the ovations without end at the 
end, the frantic pleasure at the concession to play “et 
core,” the absolute unanimity of sentiment tree from pre 
tense or snobbery, are all so many tributes to the player's 
unique powers For the exquisite qualities of his per 
formance are unique with him. Conception, technic, per 
sonality are all unique, and what is more unique the union 
of perfections. In his perfect union of perfections and in 
elevation of conception Paderewski is alone 

One peculiarity of this artist's performance is the re 
markable calm and tranquillity of the performance com 
pared with the intense excitement that it produces. There 
is never a moment from his appearance on the stage when 
in manner of playing, play or personality he gives the idea 
of having lost the reins, of being “enballé,” as the French 
say for losing control. If not actually calm Paderewski is 
always masterful. He does not carry people with him 
he dictates to them where to go, which is the secret of 
all control. In this particular, among the pianists of his 
genre, M. Bauer most resembles him. D’Albert seems like 
a runaway colt beside him. Pugno, who produces a similar 
effect upon the house, does it in a wholly different manner 

To look at Pugno is a house on fire. He comes on the 
stage with that peculiar air of something about to happen 
He seats himself at the piano, a shake of the mane, a snort, 
away he gees, and simply elopes with the body of the 
house per force. Paderewski seems to open the spiritual! 
eyes of the people and fill them with stores of light from 
somewhere, certainly not from the life around them 
Pugno sees mountains and seas, immense verdure, large 
plains and torrents; Paderewski precious stones, the 
points of letters, flower petals, moonlit seas, mauve hori 
zons and—glimpses of heaven. Paderewski’s is the older 
soul; he speaks out of the effect of a finished experience; 
Pugno out*of the midst of experience, while himself in its 
midst. One teaches by personal contact; the other by 
suggestion. One stirs, thrills, excites and blinds; the 
other stirs and thrills, refines and ennobles 

The rest is a difference of muscle and finger cushion, of 
nerve force and life currents, and the reflection of training 
The technic of Paderewski more resembles that of M 
Diemer than anyone here, only that the former puts flesh 
and blood and life on the frame. The exquisite finesse 
surpassing all is highly appealing to the French 

The piano part of the program was essentially attractive, 
and had the merit of being so well known that the un- 
conscious or conscious comparison of interpretations was 
an interest added to the pleasure. The Schumann Con- 
certo, known from many fingers, never gave out so much 
poetry, so much of everything indeed, as on Sunday. At 
times it seemed as if everything was different. To a 
student of any special set of training there must have been, 
as one expressed it, “oceans of things” to hear 

The Chopin Concerto in F minor was equally trans- 
formed, etherialized without being weakened. ‘Viola ce 
qui est Chopin! C’st bien Chopin cua!” cried the old Con 


servatoire professor, his face in ecstasy. 





It goes without saying that for the critics (people who 
seek things to think) Paderewski is more strong on 
Chopin than on Schumann, whatever that may mean. The 
well-known Chopin Fantaisie, given as encore, was so 
well in accord with the program that it might well have 
been a part of it. 

The piano work was framed in the Berlioz Symphonic 
Fantastique (Reveries, Passions, a Ball, a Pastorai 
March to the Torture, and Dream of a Sunday Evening) 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture and a “Poéme Roumain,’ 
a suite symphony in two parts by the young Roumanian 
composer Georges Enesco. This composition, while it 
tloundered in symmetry and sought orchestration, had sev 
eral fine passages, noticeably the national airs, however 
An invisible choir was added to the other effects, which 
were endless 

The orchestral work was admirably done. It is doubtful 
if a better or more harmonious concert was ever given at 


the Charelet. 


Speaking of young composers, the last concert of the Na 
tional Society of Music, held at Salle Pleyel, gave auditions 
to the works of nine young men of France, any one of 
whom is any day liable to become great or at least famous 

The most remarkable thing about the concert was the 
uniformity of the methods of the entire group. To begin 
with, the music, with one exception, was all built over 
poems, and the poems were all printed so as to give the 
meaning to the composition. These poems were,of course, 
free as to rhyme and rhythm. This liberty is specially 
sought for by young composers. Rhyme and rhythm are 
exactions that call for actual born, creative talent. Blank 
verse and irregularity demand only a knowledge of compo 
sition, technic the learned routine of writing harmony. This 


is why the young composers of now are in clover 


Any man or woman who knows the laws of compositior 
is at full liberty to string out infinitely all sorts of possi 
bilities over a parcel of words more or less beautiful, idiotic 
or curious. The proceeding is not to create a state of feel 
ing or even a description by the whole as a unit or story or 
picture, but rather to make a series of pictures by orchestra 
combinations of each word 

The word “moon,” for instance, a clear, round, whit 


gradual crescendo; “‘sun’ rays, long chords more or les 
warm; “butterfly,” a series of frivolous little gasps 

plain,” immense, flat noise sea,” huge noise with a sea 
sick element ; “sheep” or “country,”’ the inevitable shepherd 
horn; “solitude,” the lowest trombones in gulfs, & 


For this an immense amount of research is necessary 
With Wagner’s suggestions as a basis, the idea is to find 


n the way 


everything that has ever been said or not said 


of a harmonic combination. To this is added all the weight 


of whatever invention the searcher may have. To this is 
added again absolute liberty There is no compulsion to 
abide by any known rule or law or set of them. For did 


not Wagner leave them and succeed! Who knows what 
curious, new noise may be constructed at any time and 
greatness thereby be secured? And in sooth, who knows? 

It was exactly this way with women and dress after Sara 
Bernhardt taught that one might make two plaits instead of 
three, place her belt an inch higher or lower, leave out a 
whalebone from the regulation set, or, indeed, leave a cor 
set off altogether and not be stoned to death 

What dressing there was to be sure in the first year of 
defiance! What combinations! What fights with dress 
makers! What a revel of liberty! But little by little beauty, 
comfort and general dress progress grew out of the chaos 
Many women who discovered combinations in the line of 
march became famous and rich, and the general plane of 
dress sense will remain even after higher, till routine 
again becomes abuse and a greater than Sara appears 
So tar in music, however, we are in the throes of first 
liberty, when heels are heing kicked up in perfect delirium 
in the new pasture with all bars down 

The concert alluded to, for instance, without recourse to 
a program, would have given to a listener the impression of 
a series of orchestral studies all made by the same hand 

[he eight poems expressed nature. Each one of these 
had a sun, a moon, a sea, a plain, a mountain, with a gen 
eral atmosphere of the despair supposed to belong to genius 
in general and young genius in particular. The effort then 
was to place these words upon the orchestra in the way that 
would make an audience open its mouth and eyes and shut 
its ears to the greatest extent. He who did this was to be 
the hero. It must be allowed that the heroism did not al 
ways rest at the stage side of the footlights 

Still it may be seen that this sort of thing makes excellent 
practice for young composers, and that out of this evident 
search and research and detached, unsymmetrical result, a 


large view, either among them or among their posterity 


will one day rise. This will utilize all these “notes” and 
“studies” in one symmetrical, uniform systematized con 
struction that will bless the earth 

The first thing that will have to come is the utilizing of 
symmetrical poetry, an arrangement of words in accord 
with the universal instinct for pulse beat. This is the vital 
point, the essential germ, without which eyes and ears may 
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open all they will, the heart and mind never. With or with 
out melody, rhythm must come to musk It is well that 
these young people are working in broken prose, because it 
allows concentration upon mechanical invention. In fact 
they could not do otherwise, for rhythm and melody mean 
real creative gift or genius with which it is safe to say no 
eight or nine members out of eight or nine competitors are 
endowed 

In the course of the evening many lovely effects were pro 
duced. It could not be otherwise. That is what harmony 
is for, and were not all these trained students of the 
science? The “discoveries” involved all sorts and condi 
tions of noise ever conceived by trombone, or horn, flute, 
saxophone, violin, wind Properly utilized, an 
audience could be kept in their seats or from going to sleep, 
Inspiration will one 


yr string 


but the “studies” must come first 
day “breathe upon the face of the earth,” and then we will 
get to our knees 

The whole subject is so immense, so replete, so awe in 
spiring and grand, that all words in regard to it seem idle 
and, senseless. There is nothing to do but wait, wait, wait 
Che play of event is so much stronger than the play of 


thought. For the play of thought is finite, while the play 
of event is directed by infinite intelligence 


* * * 


An interesting concert given this week was by the violin 
artist, M. Ladislas Gorski. This artist, who would be much 
better known than he is, had he any one of the qualities 
that go to push one’s self into notice, has great talent and 
infinite artistic sense. His concerts are intensely enjoyed 
when he can be induced to give them, and the numerous re 
calls which he secures testify more strongly than can any 
words to the appreciation 

Last week he was recalled five times after playing the 
Scotch Fantaisie, by Max Bruch. The D minor Trio of 
Schumann, with M. Chevillard and Salmon; “Danse 
Slave,” by Dvorak, and “Habanaise,” by Saint-Saéns, were 
equally enjoyed 

M. Gorski began to play at five years of age, and at sev 
enteen was professor of violin in.the Conservatory of 


racow He has taught much, and is teaching here in Pari: 


now. He would be highly successful in concert but for his 
excessive timidity, which makes public appearance almost 
painful. He has played much, nevertheless, in the large 
ities, recently on tournée with Melba, when a tour of the 
British provinces was mad 

When in Cork, Ireland, he was astounded the first night 
to have his first piece received in dead silence. “One can 
never know how one’s self plays,” he thought, sorrowfully 
I thought I played unusually well.”” The second piece was 
the same thing. “Well,” he thought, pathetically, “Melba 
will save the situation!” What was his intense astonish 
ment and hers, also, to find that the “greatest living” singer 
got not a sound! It seems that such is the fashion in the 


} +} 


he Lee ‘here is no applause between the 


town down by 
acts, “for fear uv dishturbin’ the ladies and gintlemen.” 
At the end, however, the satisfaction was made known in 
true Barthlemy fashion, and marks of the great pleasure 
received were not wanting to both artists. The Corkonians 
are nearer right than they know in this practice. Would 
that disturbing applause with all other disturbance could 
be banished from the music room! 

In London Mr. Gorski is well known. He has just 


returned from concerts there and goes again later on 
He on his last trip played at Miss Susan Strong's concert 
at Strafford House. He writes much. The concert cad 
dences (Beethoven), recently played at Queen's Hall, were 


written by him, also variations on a Paganini air, which 
were much approved He once played a Beethoven con 
certo there without rehearsal, and was angry with the 
audience for applauding him No one should dare give 
a Beethoven concerto without repetition,” he says. He 
loves the violin dearly, and is happy when he sees others 
gain much even by ideas suggested by himself As he 


lrolly says, much of his composition is done by others, 


which gives him a chance to see it, and they to benefit by 
it 

It was at the Cracow Conservatoire, where he was pro 
fessor, that Paderewski came, a callow youth of nineteen, 
and where that rare friendship commenced which has 
lasted unbroken for twenty years. They came to Paris us 


Like his friend, M 
n 


lads together to seek their fortunes 


Gorski has now a son, a young man grown, studying 
Munich 


none—not even favor—for music! 


He has great talent for language and literature; 


An artist at Paris whose life and talents devoted to art 
deserves to be known by Americans is M. Charles Gallois 
Pupil of Marmontel pére he was presented by his master 
to Rossini, who made him at the age of fourteen mzstro 
al cembalo of his private concerts. For many years he 
was the privileged accompanist in the soirées brilliant and 
renowned of the great Italian composer Here he made 
the acquamtance of Carlotta Patti, with whom he made 
several European tours. Delle Sedie likewise, then in the 
height of his glory, became here his friend and afterward 
teacher, initiating him -into the mysteries of the art of 
singing, which later became the celebrated Delle Sedie 
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method. From César Franck M. Gallois received his 
serious instruction in harmony, counterpoint and composi- 
tion, and, thus armed with the science of the art of music, 
he established himself in Paris as professor and composer. 
His works are published at Durands, Hamelles, Hachette, 
&c. 

There are songs, solos and duos, and choruses, recently, 


for example, “Air de Bals” and “Valse Caprice,” which 
are having success, also a charming melody, “Les 
Etoiles,” after a poem written by Madame Brohan, mother 


of the artist of the Comédie Francaise by that name, and a 
Saltarelle and Souvenance, briliant amd effective both. 
He has likewise made twelve transcriptions for piano of 
well-known Chopin melodies, a work which has occa- 
sioned much attention. 

Speaking of the task of transcription of the airs of a 
great writer, he says modestly: “The work of a transcriber 
resembles that of a jeweler, who, by setting a lovely stone 
suitably and beautifully, enhances thereby its value, if not 
its beauty, and certainly helps to make it known!” 

An interesting coincidence of the edition of his Chopin 
transcriptions, they make their appearance at the moment 
of the inauguration of the Chopin statue in Parc Monceau. 


* * * 


American singer, has 


simply because she is 


Miss Wimnifred Bell, a studious 
not been heard of for some time, 
studious. After passing several months in Italy, she is 
again in Paris, where she is studying with M. Eugene 
Parlatore, a highly successful Italian teacher, and French 
with the well-known Professor Marchand. In fact, her 
home is in the Marchand household, expressly arranged 
for the aid to French conversation among his pupils. 

Miss Bell intends to return to the States via London 
and those desirous of securing a charming singer 
and pretty’ woman, with a varied repertory for concert 
work, would score a point by engaging her. “Faust,” “Car- 
men” (Micaela), “Romeo,” “Elsa,” “Pardon de Ploermel” 
are in her repertory. Her voice is a lyric soprano of volume 
and vibration and quite sympathetic. She was also trained 
by Madame Marchesi. Highly intelligent and educated 
Miss Bell is among the most interesting of American 
students at Paris. 

M. Parlatore, 


soon, 


was also teacher of 
pupils are Miss 


who is her teacher, 
Emma Abbott. Among others of his 
Horton, of Boston; Albert Rare of Chicago; M. 
Latham, of New York, Mr. Nast, of St. Louis amd Miss 
Manville and Mrs. Adler. He works conscientiously for 
the pose of the voice. 

Miss Grace Golden, the well-known soprano of the 
Castle Square Company, is studying with M. Koenig, and 
paying special attention to French. Her teachers declare 
boldly that of all the American students im Paris, past or 
present, Miss Golden, in voice, temperament, aptitude and 
surpasses all, and will have a most 
remarkable career. Her voice is certainly lovely, flexible, 
full and clear, with a touching timbre. She is accumulating 
a fine repertory and will show on her return to America 
what Paris has done for her. ‘ 

Marie Barna was one of the bright stars at the last 
Schlesinger matinee. Her voice has lost nothing and 
gained much since last being heard here, and she is hand- 
She is looking forward to her 


general disposition, 


some and in full health. 


Bayreuth engagement with much pleasure. She returns 


to the States also m a few days. 

Mr. Marvin and Percy Jackson gave at their villa in 
Florence recently a grand concert followed by a recep- 
tion, attended by the élite of the American colony at 


Florence and many notabilities of the country. Mr. Mar- 
vin sang two charming ballads in English. A Miss 
Burgess, an American girl, with lovely voice, it appears 
distinguished herself in solo (the grand air from “Semi- 


ramide”) and in duo with Mr. Jackson. The latter had his 
usual success in “Promessi Sposi,’’ “Semiramide |’ Ebrea”’ 
and “Noches de Figaro.” All these young people are 
pupils of Vannuccini. Mr. Jackson goes to London for 
the season, where he is engaged to sing. He and Mr. 
Marvin have made hosts of friends in Italy, as they did in 
Paris when pupils of M. Bouhy. 

Miss Frida Eissler, the representative of Leschetizky at 
Paris, is steadily growing in her influence as musician 
and professor. Her pupils are attached to her with con- 
fidence and affection, and her friends are loyal because she 
is serious and frank and asks no favors of anybody, while 
working faithfully and always willing to render service. 

Mrs. Homer, who has just returned from a successful 
season at Angers, has just signed her engagement for 
Covent Garden for this season. There is great rejoicing 
in the household, of course, as in that of her teachers, 
Juliani and Koenig. The Abbotts sail from New York 
on May 26, for Paris, to continue study with the latter. 

Madame Frank, the French diction teacher (Yersin 
method), 16 rue Tilsitt, has been made a proposition to go 
to London and establish herself as French teacher there. 
Although this lady has a handsome son in business in 
London, it would probably break her heart to leave her 
Paris, so it is doubtful if she will accept. 

Mme. Julie Rosewald finds Berlin full of bustle and go, 
almost American in aspect and doings and in the hotel 
comfort, rare in Europe. She speaks of the immense 
musical resources of the places, eight and ten concerts of 
magnitude, with stars and great orchestras, to choose from 
daily, well advertised, easy to find, comfortable to listen to 
and reasonable in price. This is a condition of things the 
exact opposite of that in Paris. The excellence of the 
orchestras (three a week at the same hour) is all that 
Paris can boast. As for comfort—its lack is criminal in 
this day and generation. 

Madame Rosewald goes to Bayreuth in July; got her 
tickets in February, and from the direction. This indicates 
something of the rush for tickets. Operas and theatres 
are much cheaper in Berlin than in Paris. She has heard 
Siegfried Wagner’s “Barenhauter,” Perosi’s “Lazarus” 
and Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba,” ‘and seen the Vienna 
“Vernissage.” She wishes she could appreciate the new 
school of painting as much as the Wagner music. The 
washing of feet by the Emperor at the Castle was another 
sort of spectacle. But all things work together for the 
good of those who see. 

Miss Isabel Carter is in London studying with M. 
Spark, pupil of M. Blumer. 

Marie Roze has had the misfortune to lose her brother, 
M. Albert Ponsin. Condolence of THe Musica 
CourIER. 

The Princess Edmond de Polignac gave last week a 
royal feast of music to an intimate circle. There was an 
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instrumental quartet by the Prince, whose talent is well 
known, and also a quartet by his talented sister, Comtesse 
de Chabannes, a work remarkable both in thought and 
construction. The Comtesse has been heretofore referred 
to as being gifted in an unusual degree and as writing 
much that is valuable. A concert of her compositions will 
be heard in London will be 
known in regard to them. 

The Princess de Polignac herself played a concerto of 
Bach in irreproachable style. 

Clarence Eddy will give his usual annual organ concert 
at the Trocadéro, Paris, in May. 

Calvé in Ophelia, at the Opéra, will be the next 

Among the’ artists who have taken part in the artistic 
Berthe Marx Goldschmidt 
Delsarte, Chevillard, Auer, 


this season, when more 


“event.” 


soirées at the home of Mme. 
this season have been Sarasate, 


d’Albert. Manen, Arbos, Monteux, Salmon, Debroux, 
Parent, Baldeli, Lederer, Félix Lévy, Mlle. Kleeberg, 
Mmes. Tromelebert, Chevillard, De Vergniol, Strohl and 
others. The élite of Paris artiste have been among the 
guests. The interesting season closed last Saturday. 

The name Hryat was given recently as playing in a 
Brahms quatuor in these salons. The name Monteux 


should be substituted. 

The celebrated baritone Baldeli, who comes from the 
Grand Opera of Madrid to establish himself as professor 
of singing in Paris, is not Spanish by birth, but Italian, 
from the city of Florence. He, however, passed fourteen 
years at the Madrid Opera House. 

Massenet’s “Cendrilla” will pass 
“Joseph” at the Opera Comique; that is, 
of May. After that “Orphée” will be reproduced, and that 
will be the last enterprise of the season, though not the 


Mehul’s 
last days 


before 
in the 


‘last representation. 


Mile. Acté has been made Officier d’Academie by the 
Ministre des Beaux Arts. 

“Oberon” was given last night at the Renaissance. The 
ballet in the second act is being danced to the celebrated 
“Invitation to the Waltz.” 


FANNIE 


motive of the 
EDGAR THOMAS. 


Adele Lewing will sail with the Barbarossa ( North Ger- 
man Lloyds) June 24 and return October 1 to New York 


to resume her professional work. 


Adele Lewing got the first prize in the Musical Record 
competition for a concert song among 264 participants. It 
is called “Fair Rohtraut,”’ for tenor or soprano 
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Honolulu Musical News. 
HONOLULU, May 18, 1809 

HE festival of Easter was observed at most of the 
churches with special music, some of them having 
elaborate programs. At St. Andrew's Episcopal Cathedral 
there were no less than eight services during the day, viz., 
three celebrations of holy communion, two matins and 
three evensongs. It was a good day's work for the organ 
st, Wray Taylor, but he is still on deck. The first service 
of the day at this cathedral was at 9:45 o'clock, when a 

mixed choir of twenty-one voices sang: 


Carol, Oh, the Golden, Glowing Morn ; Le Jeune 
Anthem, Christ Our Passover... : Schilling 
Te Deum Laudamus in F............... ‘ Vogrich 
Jubilate Deo in B flat.... \lzamora 
Anthem, Christ Being Riess fom the Des ad ’ Elvery 
Hymn, Now the Strife is ©’er 

Glori Tibi......... Jees Hart 
SaMGtWS .cccccccce iv deve cecvls coved : Hart 


Gloria in Excelsis.. Old Chant 
FG Tac cosnesce cocvbececseces 

During the offertory the organ solos 1 were J Know That 
My Redeefer Liveth” and Mascagni’s Intermezzo. At 
11 o'clock the surpliced choir of boys sang Munro's “Te 


Deum” in F, and the rest of the service was fully choral 


Freemantle 


A choir of twenty-four young Hawaiian men rendered at 
the evening service J. H. Maunder’s “Magnificat’’ and 
“Nunc Dimittis” in C, and the special Easter hymns, with 
good effect. 

At St. Clement’s, Punahou, the choir, with Mrs. Alice 
3rown at the organ, gave: 
Christ Our Passover Humphrey 
Te Deum.. ‘ : Van Boskerck 


Jubilate ...... Wonderard 


Easter Anthem Wonderard 
Magnificat in ( . Ebdon 
Nunc Dimittis in ¢ , ‘ : Ebdon 
Anthem, On the First Day of the Week Lott 


The Easter services at the Central Union Congregational 
Church were largely attended. The music was as follows 
4. B. Ingalls presiding at the organ 
Organ Prelude, Nazareth.... Gounod 
Anthem, God Hath Appointed a Day fours 
Response, The Strife Is O’er 
Offertory, Ladies ‘trio. 

Easter Anthem, Christ Our Passover 
lrio, violin, piano and organ 
Organ postlude, Easter March 

There was some exceedingly fine music at the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, under the direction of Father Valen 
tine himself, a very able musician. High Mass was sung 
at 10:30 o'clock in the morning, the St. Louis College 
band assisting 

The Christian and Methodist churches, also the Latter 
Day Saints, observed the festival with special music 

Under direction of Mrs. Hattie S. Lewis an excellent 
concert was given at the Haile Church, Hilo, on March 
27. The program was as follows, a large audience being in 


attendance: 


Duo for two pianos cvevee® Kowalsky 
Mrs. Lewis, Miss Esther Lyman 

Ka Lai Opua : ; Hopkins 
Hilo Boarding School Glee Club 

Contralto solo, When I Know That Thou Art Near Me Lohr 

Miss Louise M. Pomeroy. 
For violin, Fantaisie Brillante, from Tannhauser Singelee 
P. Bartel 
Solo and quartet, The Mill Wheel...... ; be Audran 


Mrs. Lewis, Miss Elvira Hapai, Miss L. Pomeroy, Mr. Mc 
Caslin, J. Hastings Howland 


Concerto for two pianos.... : Vogrich 
(First movement.) 
Mrs. Lewis, Miss H. 5. Lewis 
Solo for soprano, A Day Dream...... Strelezki 
Miss Elvira Hagel 
Violin obligato, P. Bartel. 
Elicle, for sextet. 
Kamehameha Glee Club 
Solo for basso, Hearest Thou.......... Mattei 
J. Hastings Ho wend 
Chorus, The Lost Ship 
Hilo Boarding School Boys 
Sextet and chorus, Patience........... - : Sullivan 
Mrs. Lewis, Miss Ivy Rich tate. Miss L. Pomeroy, W 
Mc§aslin, W. Beers, J. Hastings Howland and Hilo Board 
ing School Boys. 
The music circle of the Kilohana Art League will giv« 
a musicale on April 6. 
Two more music teachers haye lately arrived from the 
States and hung out their shingles. They are anxiously 
waiting for pupils, but they cometh not. 


A Commendable Scheme. 
A” JTHER of our colleges has made a move in the right 


direction in organizing a department of music and 
placing its head in the college faculty as professor of musi 
Adelphi College is a comparatively recent outgrowth of one 
of the oldest and most thoroughly established academies of 
Brooklyn. It is a part of the University of the State ot 
New York and contains full four year courses for the usual 
baccalaureate degrees, a normal course for kindergartners 
extending through two years of study, an art school pro 
vided with one of the best equipped studios of the country 
an academy giving a preparatory course and now a school 
of musical art Altogether there are over seventy teachers 


and more than 1,100 students in the institution, which 1s 
magnificently housed and provided with library, gymnasiun 
and a fine assembly hall. The Adelphi is co-educational in 
all departments 
In planning for a musical department the trustees cor 

sulted with Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, who drew up an elabo 
rate and detailed scheme of study designed to provide for 
the needs of those preparing for college degrees and also 





for those intending to enter the musical profession. 17 

completely work out this plan would require a larger et 

dowment than is at present available, so it has been decided 
to affiliate with the college the Central School of Musical 
Art, which Dr. Hanchett founded about six years ago. Th« 
name of this institution has been changed to the Adelphi 
School of Musical Art, and it will be conducted in future 
in the college buildings on Lafayette avenue, St. James 
place and Clifton place, Borough of Brooklyn, with a branch 
at No. 136 Fifth avenue, New York city. The faculty, be 

sides President Levermore, of Adelphi, who is ex-officio its 
head, consists of Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, director and 
teacher of piano, analysis and interpretation; R. Hunting 
ton Woodman, teacher of organ and theory; Dr. John Cor 

nelius Griggs, teacher of singing and history; Mrs. Henry 
S. Boice, teacher of vocal culture and singing; Miss Ellen 
Holly and Mrs. Stuart Close, teachers of piano; Miss Ellen 
Amey, teacher of violin, and Miss Alice Griggs, teacher of 
technic and vocalization. Miss Lilian Holly is the regis 
trar. As examiners for certificates and diplomas the school 
presents the names of Dudley Buck, William Mason, Wil 
liam H. Sherwood and Mrs. Gerrit Smith 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 7 


The school is prepared to do work of the very highest 


quality in piano, organ and violin playing, singing and all 
theoretical subjects. Its specialty ts the prominence given 
to studies in analysis, criticism, interpretation and appre 
ciation. It is expected to offer to pupils siudying for the 
Adelphi diploma a course in musik iy 4 as a lan 
guage rhis course will take the place of Fren German 


or some other modern language as an elective, = will re 
quire the expenditure on the part of the pupil of the same 
time in music as the language would have required, viz: 
eight hours a week. This time may be applied to the prac 
tical mastery of an instrument (two hours of home prac 
tice counting as one hour of study), or it may all be de 
voted to class and theoretical work in analysis, harmony 
and history of music [he technic of piano playing will 
be made a class study on the method of the Virgil clavier 


; 


and special attention will be given to sight playing « 
musik As would be expected by those who know th« 
director, much prominence will be given to the course of 
analytical piano recitals. Sixteen such recitals will be 
given during the year which will be open to the public 
Students in the course will be examined upon the work 
done at each recital, but this will be done at another hour 
This course of recitals will be adopted as a part of the 
work of the department of music of the Brooklyn Insti 
tute, before which body Dr. Hanchett has already given 


over fifty recitals. The recitations will begin October 2 
The work of the school will not prevent Dr. Hanchett 
from fulfilling the many recital engagements already 
booked for next season 


At a recent concert Miss Melanie Gutmann at the 


Educational Alliance, Miss Adele Lewing was the soloist 


The audience was quite enthusiastic about her playing and 


her compositions, and she was forced to give two encores 

Mr raemer, the leader of the chorus, engaged Miss Lew 
g 

ing for the first orchestral concert next season 
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DUESSELDORF, May 25, 1809. 


Tue SeveNty-SixtH NETHERRENISH Music FESTIVAL. 
UESSELDORF is one of the prettiest, most artistic 
and most cultured of all cities in Germany, and yet 
it is hardly ever visited by traveling Americans, who usu- 
ally begin their Rhine journey at Cologne, or still more up- 
ward, at Bonn, where the banks of the river offer that en- 
chanting beauty of scenery provided by nature, and which 
is denied to the lower and quite level portions of the land 
through which the stream journeys toward its final course 
to the north of Holland. 

At all times Duesseldorf has been known more through 
its once renonwned and still quite important, although now- 
adays superseded school of painting, while, as far as the 
divine art of music is concerned, I doubt whether the name 
of the town is recognized by the readers of THe Musica. 
Courier in any other connection than through the fact that 
together with Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle, Duesseldorf is 
one oi the cities in which annually at Whitsuntide a three 
days’ Netherrenish music festival is held. And yet this city 
has played an important part in the development of music 
in Germany, and some of the country’s most renowned mu 
sicians have made it the scene of their activity. 

The first Netherrenish music festival ever held was given 
at Duesseldorf in the year 1818, and it was conducted by 
Friedrich August Burgmueller, a musician whose name is 
not quite forgotten, yet, although of course he belonged to 
the old school as a composer, he must have been a con- 
ductor of considerable merit, for his name as such figures 
upon several of the succeeding festivals, even when they 
took place at one or the other of the other two towns. A 
musician of the greatest promise, but one who died very 
early, was his son and successor, Norbert Burgmueller, who 
left two movements of an unfinished symphony, of which 
Robert Schumann grew so enamored that he concluded to 
attempt the finishing of the symphony. .He is reported to 
have compared the torso to that of Schubert’s B minor un- 
finished symphony, and if a critic-composer like Schumann 
pronounced such a judgment it might be worth while to 
hunt for the fragment and revive it in actual performance. 

One of the most important stages in the musical develop- 
ment of Duesseldorf is recorded with the year of 1834. 
when Mendelssokn, in conjunction with the poet Immer- 
mann, founded the first German, so-called, “model theatre,” 
at which the composer-musician and poet-intendant planned 
to give alternating operatic and dramatic representations in 
model performances. Although the scheme, built more 
upon purely ideal than realistic and pecuniarily paying 
basis, was not of long duration; it was the primary cause of 
Mendelssohn’s moving to the “Athens of the Netherrhine,” 
and it was here also where in 1833 he composed his oratorio 
“St. Paul.” A little tablet affixed to the house No. 30 
Shadow street still marks the historic place. Mendelssohn 
was succeeded as musikdirector at Duesseldorf by Julius 
Rietz, a musician whose works were much in vogue during 
the middle decades of the present century, but which now, 
with perhaps the exception of a concert overture in A 





























*Dythyrambe” are what Henry T, Finck tersely describes 
as “ancient history.” 

When Rietz, in 1847, changed his Duesseidorf position 
for the greater and more lucrative one at Leipsic, Ferdinand 
Hiller, the more important musician of the two, became 
conductor at Duesseldorf, but after three years of activity 
he was superseded by a far greater one than both these 
composers, for in 1850 Robert Schumann, the poet of the 
piano and the founder of the neo-German musical school, 
took Hiller’s place at Duesseldorf, which the latter ex- 
changed for Cologne. This period of from 1847 to 1850, 
despite the fact that Schumann was only a mediocre con- 
ductor who often had to consult others regarding the tempi 
of his own works, marks the climax in the musico-historic 
importance of Duesseldorf. But already in one of the first 
letters of Schumann to Hiller he writes to his predecessor 
and friend: “Duesseldorf has three nunneries and also one 
lunatic asylum. To the former I don’t object, but of the lat 
ter it is disagreeable to me to take cognizance, for | must 
guard myself against melancholy impressions.” From these 
few lines it is almost self-evident that the composer di 
vined his tragic fate, which on that gloomy day of Febru 
ary 7, 1854, when he jumped from the Rhine bridge into the 
icy river “in pursuit of a theme which Schubert had whis- 
pered to him,” found its inavertible realization. Even be- 
fore this fatal event happened,-some time in 1853 Schu- 
mann had to abandon his position as musikdirector, which 
was taken by his friend, the lately deceased Prof. Julius 
Tausch, a refined musician and able conductor, but by no 
means a genius. For thirty-seven years, until 1890, Tausch 
was musikdirector at Duesseldorf, when he was pensioned 
and lived the short remainder of his earthly days in well- 
deserved rest, ofium cum dignitate, as the Latin poet has it, 
at Bonn. His place at Duesseldorf, however, was taken by 
the present incumbent, Prof. Julius Buths, the conductor 
also of the seventy-sixth Netherrhenish music festival. 

A few other musicians of importance who have lived 
and worked in Duesseldorf, but who were not directly 
connected with the city orchestra’s affairs were Royal 
Musikdirector Wilhelm Schauseil, an eminent pedagogue, 
whose daughter, Miss Wally Schauseil, is one of the best 
of Rhenish concert singers. Theodore Ratzenberger, one 
of the first Liszt apostles who ventured to give concerts 
in the then musically conservative town of Duesseldorf 
under the personal direction of Liszt, and under whose 
baton (Ratzenberger’s, not Liszt's) I heard the first pro- 
duction of the “Legend of St. Elizabeth” given at Duessel- 
dorf in the early seventies. I have special reason to re- 
member this performance, for the locomotive which took 
our train from Cologne to Duesseldorf became, at the lat- 
ter place, ungovernable through the non-working of the 
brakes, and rushed through the station building, across 
a street and into a building on the opposite side of the 
street, where the locomotive was deeply imbedded into a 
brick wall, and the train came to a rather abrupt stand- 
still, which sent everybody in the compartment into a heap 
pell mell. But St. Elizabeth performed for her devotees 
another one of her celebrated miracles, and although we 


were all more loaded with bruises than with roses, nobody 
was seriously hurt and everybody was safely in his seat in 
the Geisler Saal (now the new and beautiful Tonhalle) 
when the great Lisztianer Ratzenberger lifted up his baton 
for the first measures of the introduction to the “Legend 
of St. Elizabeth.” 

During this personal recollection I came near forgetting 
Musikdirector Zerbe, formerly bandmaster at Cologne, 
who now conducts the regular weekly symphony concerts 
at Duesseldorf, and Musikdirector Karl Steinhauer, the 
organizer of the Duesseldorf Mixed Chorus Society, which 
gives performances at popular prices of the classic ora 
torios of Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and of Bach's 
St. Matthew Passion Music. 


* * * 


After this short historic for the facts and 


the figures of which I did not rely upon my very unreli- 


retrospect, 


able memory, but which were collected for the occasion 
by W. Maase, of the Kunstfreund, I shall now venture 
upon the expression of my humble opinion of the festival 
itself. 

As a whole I cannot but describe it as a success and a 
worthy successor to most of those which preceded it dur- 
ing the last three-quarters of a century. Yet I was not as 
much carried away with the performances itself, or at least 
most of them. But this may be accounted for through the 
fact that I am accustomed to hearing excellent reproduc 
tions of eminent works at Berlin all through the long 
winter season, and that nothing but the most extraordinary 
offerings can startle me. not to be found, 
however, at Duesseldori, whre the average of the perform- 


These were 
ance was indeed up to the high standard expected at a 
Netherrhenish music festival, but did not go beyond it, 
nor was I entirely satisfied with the make-up of the pro- 
gram. It is to be hailed with pleasure that the scheme 
of these historic festivals has abandoned some of the for 
mer, time-honored, but old fogy methods of ultra con 
seravtiveism, such as were shown in the computation of 
the programs during the sixth, seventh and a portion of 
the eighth decade of the century. On the other hand, it 
cannot be considered a wise progress, when, through his 
personal predilection for Richard Strauss, Professor Buths 
allows himself to be carried away into making the pro 
gram as much of a Richard Strauss as of a Netherrhenish 
music festival. 

Indeed, if it had not been for the good sense and taste 
of that composer himself, who with inborn tact insisted 
that instead of the final number, which was to have con 
sisted of one more Strauss work, be changed into one by 
some other modern composer, there would have been more 
Strauss than any other music As it was, the prepon 
derance of the most important of living German composers 
was still sufficient to make the program scheme a lop 
sided one, and all the the the 


selection of the orchestral works by Richard Strauss was 


this was more case as 


an uncompromising one. Instead of giving to the audi- 
ences one of the earlier and, in the opinion of all but the 
most furious Straussianer, more beautiful works, such as 
‘Don Juan” or “Death and Apotheosis,” and then, if it 
needs must be, also one of his later monster or rather 
monstrous the his 


works, the “Don Quixote” and the “Heldenleben,” which 


creations, program showed two last 


can only be described as mental aberrations of a great 
talent, which is led astray because its wonderful mastery 
of the technic of composition carries it to a victory of 
matter over mind 

Nobody has more enthusiastically acknowledged and at 
first hearing recognized the superior merit of Strauss’ 
zarly works up to the heaven-storming opening phrases of 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” which I designated as the 
greatest orchestral score so far penned by mortal, but, as 
I have said in previous budgets, I cannot as a musical 
wsthetic enjoy the uncouth humor of Richard Strauss’ 
“Don Quixote,” no matter how skillful are the variations 
or how veristic may be the orchestral effects. And I can 
not by all that is beautiful in music stomach the dreadful, 
absolutely hideous cacophonies that are heaped up in his 
“Hero’s Life,”’ although in this latter work also there are 
great beauties, such as the very graphic opening descrip 
tion of the hero’s personality, the love duet between the 
hero and his mate, and the nevertheless somewhat tame 


and conventional close of the work, depicting the hero’s 





major and a very effective setting of Schillers fiery 


—— = 
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(Richard Strauss’) flight from worldly affairs and his 
mental perfectionment. These two works are hard nuts to 
crack for a mixed audience, and they should not have 
figured simultaneously in one festival scheme. 

- + * 

Now, after having “spent my spleen,” as one of my best 
friends is in the habit of expressing it, let me go over the 
proceedings at the festival in shorthand style. 

The first festival program, on Whitsunday, opened with 
the grand Bach G minor Fantasia and Fugue for organ, 
which you al! know in the piano arrangement by Liszt. 
As inauguration of a fine new organ built for the Duessel 
dort Tonhalle, by Saue r, ol Frankfort on-Oder, the work 
was performed in masterly style by the organist, F. W 
Francke, of Cologne 

Nor so festively feierlich was the performance of the 
*Parsifal Vorspiel” under Professor Buth’s direction 
The Wagner selection was a very appropriate one, but its 
reproduction, without my being hyperfastidious, was the 
most unfortunate one I ever heard. The religious spirit 
which pervades this non-secular introduction was not 
brought to mind convincingly in the fast tempo taken by 
the conductor; a premature entrance of the flute at an 
important moment and several divergencies of pitch among 
the woodwind assisted in achieving so poor a result 

True, festive mood, however, pervaded the performance 
of the beautiful Bach cantata, “Hold in Mind Jesus Christ,” 
one of the hitherto not known, let alone performed, works 
of the musical giant, whose posthumous works form a seem 
ingly inexhaustible fountain of the most potential creative 
genius. The festival chorus of nearly 600 voices, among 
which, as usual, the tenors were dynamically too weak be 
cause Jacking in numbers, sang the opening chorus with ele 
mentary power and precision. Clearness of the polyphoni 
structure was also maintained throughout by means of care 
| 


ful shading in the single voices. The same iorus sang 


most tenderly and suavely in the, for Bach, unusually sen 


timental final chorale Phe two alt recitatives were sung 


with vibrant, sonorous voice and in noble style by Mrs 
Schumann-Heink, whom to praise in these columns is as 
unnecessary as reiterative Messchaert, who is one of the 


best bassos and clearest declamators (or should I say d 


claimori) among all male singers I ever heard, delivered 
the bass aria with telling effect, and Georg Anthes, of 


Dresden, who undertook the singing of the tenor aria with 


out a rehearsal, because Franz Litzinger was suddenly in 
d sposed sang with hi wor ted musical surety and ¢ xcellent 
voice, but he seemed trifle too theatrica n the delivery 


of Bach's unalloyedly pure music 
The powerful principal number upon this religious Sun 


day “sacred concert” program was no less a one than Bee 


thoven's “Missa Solemnis n which. besides the above 


mentioned three soloists, Mrs. Dr. Noordevier-Reddingius 
made her appearance. | had never heard of her before, and 
it seems she is not a German lady, which latter fact was 


however, not noticeable in either her pronunciation of the 
text or the delivery of Beethoven's musi vhich she sang 


with profundity and nplicity of spirit and in most be 


coming style. She has also a fine and we 


ll trained soprano 
voice, and should prove a welcome addition to the rare spe 
cies of een rd oratorio sopranos 

The festival chorus was again in great form, although 


eat! 





some of its and also of the soloists’ efforts were g 
marred by peculiarly slow tempi in which Professor Buths 
indulged. Thus, for imstan n th Qui Tollis” of the 


Gloria,” in the B minor episode in the Agnus Dei,””’ and 


most glaringly of a!l in the Andante portion of the “Kyrie,” 
which Beethoven was careful enough to prescribe alla breve 
Otherwise, however, the reading of Professor Buths did 
full justice to the monumental contents of Beethoven's 
greatest work, and the chorus overcame its almost unsur 
mountable difficulties with a surety and precision which was 
particularly admirable in so large a body of singers. The 
tender violin solo in the “Benedictus” was beautifully pet 


formed by Concertmeister Reibold, of Duesseldorf 
> > 


The second day’s program opened with a work of a_ overcoats are needed when one leaves the concert 





composer whose name appeared but rarely heretofore in 
a Netherrhenish music festival, although he once con 
ducted one of them. I mean Liszt. His symphonic poem 
“Orpheus” was well interpreted under Richard Strauss’ 
baton, but failed to create a deeper impression, as well it 
might, for, despite a certain roundness of form of almost 
classic outline, the musical contents are so meagre that 
instead of being designated “Orpheus,” Liszt’s work 
After Liszt came 


Brahms, a somewhat unusual continuation of program 


should have been yclept “Morpheus.” 


He was represented by his well-known, and in places really 
inspired, Rhapsodie for alto solo, male chorus and orches 
tra. The C major entrance of the male chorus upon the 
words “Ist auf dimem Pratter” I consider one of the great 
est gems of musical thought ever penned by any composer 
The work was superbly sung by Frau Schumann-Heink 
whose sympathetic, vibrating organ seemed transfused 
with deep emotion, and who sang with real musical feel 
ing. The male chorus was faultless in intonation and pre 
cision, but should have been kept down a trifle more when 
singing in conjunction with the solo voice, whereby the 
general effect would undoubtedly have been heightened 
Next in this somewhat heterogeneous program came 
the rarely heard and not very important triple concerto 
for piano, violin and ‘cello with orchestra, by Beethoven 
Homer-Beethoven (not Homer Bartlett) must have nod 


ded a good many times during the composition of this 
opus. It was performed with as much effect as was 
possible to produce with it by Messrs. Risler, of Paris 
Professor Halir, of Berlin, and Hugo Becker, of Frank 
fort 

Upon this innocuous work of Beethoven followed the 
Heldenleben battlefield of Richard Strauss, which, to a 


appearance, he left a victor At least here at Duessel 


7 


dorf the work did not meet with that opposition with 
which it was received at Berlin and Cologne, and the com 
poser-conductor enjoyed a fourfold recall not interrupted 
by cat-calls and other tokens of public disapproval, such 
is were bestowed upon it at the aforesaid two cities, wher: 
I listened to Strauss’ latest orchestral work before By 
the advice of the composer I went ’way back into the hall 
to hear it here, but even the distance failed to lend it er 

chantment, and although I have, rehearsals included, now 
listened for the fifth time to this hero’s life, I must cor 

fess that it seems more horrible and incomprehensible to 


me than ever 


The second half of the second day's program was given 
iver to Mendelssohn, whose name appeared most appr 
priately at a Duesseldorf festival The work selected 
performance was “The First Walpurgisnight’ t one ¢ 


the greatest, but still one of the most refreshing f Mer 


works, and many years ago the deligl 





delssohn’s vox 
if all self-respecting singing societies. Nowadays our in 


erest in the work is kept up much more by Goethe 


resh poem than by the slightly antiquated music of Met 
lelssohn. In the performance again the festival chorus 
ang the easy music with great vim and spirit, whil 
the solo voices Frau Schumann-Heink and Herr Anthes 
deserve the palm The part ot the Druid Priest (bar 
tone) is somewhat too high for Messchaert, who, howeve 


characterized it well, and Paul Haase, who sang the shorter 
bass part of the Watchman of the Druids, has more 
baritone voice The solo parts should therefore beet 


changed between these two gentlemer 


‘* * 

Schumann found a place upon the Duesseldorf program 
yn the third and last program, which was not, as has been 
the custom heretofore, simply a soloists’ medley The 
latter circumstance probably was the cause why the con 
cert, although extensively, was not so overtlowingly fre 
quented as the third day usually is at these festivals. The 


B flat Symphony, moreover, was a very fitting selection 


for Schumann thought of it as a “spring symphony,” and 
spring it is, despite the fact that the thermometer dow! 
pretty low that it pours continually, and that wraps and 
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I liked Professor Buths’ reading of the symphony im 
mensely, and he evidently conducted it con amor: rhe 
festival orchestra of 130 performers did also very well, and 
the “muddy” places in the instrumentation were treated, so 
carefully by the conductor, a utside of Buths’ I have 


heard it done only by Nikiscl 





Strauss was again on deck with the second number, 
when he had his wife with him as chosen interpreter of 
three of his songs with orchestral accompaniment. They 
are surprisingly mple, ré Lieder, and the audience 
ked them exceedingly we especially the second one 

Morgen” (words by John Henry Ma y which is very 
suavely set with violin solo and harp accompaniment, 
which was most enthusiastically redemanded Fiau 
Strauss-de s a very intelligent singer, with a well 
trained, but not particularly velvety, soprano voice. She is 


one of those vocalists who inspires more admiration for her 





bil ties thar I eT itt At gil 
\ model periormance in every sense of the word was 
that of Mozart's C minor piano Concerto, by Eduard 
Risler Truly Mozart playet re fast becoming a rarity 
since the days i Hiller nd t retirement of Reinecke 
Outside of Joseffy I know now on y one, and his name is 
Risler He gave me an artistic enj yment, as pure as it 
was delightful, and I can assure you that the exquisite 
music of this nowadays so rarely performed work, 
especially vely Larghett I { worth more 
than a é tter day 5S s ymy lic poems taken 
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ything erefore that score 
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bsolutely g be i Ly thougl 
he abse ery was felt in sucl 
el Nurredi ‘ est 
nf 
iit x kK | 
Che part the Cad gh is drama ally sung 
ry | au Str ius cde Al ~~ l cutet H inover Caine to 
the re 1¢ when Anthes had to return suddenly to Dresden 
nad the é rt opera te r did ; vell the other 
ne cou px bly ‘ Admirable every way 
was Messchaert the Barber, and sa ictory Paul Haase 
sé | y } ( \I ( 1emer-Schlege 
Bostana The Duesseldorf cor t ntralto was kind 
enough underta t é tta ibstitute for Mrs 
Schun n-He \ W uddenly led back to Berlis 
by the Royal Op endency 
Absolutely exciting w { ca ‘ the Muezzir 
the screat f the basti ve nd above all the fina 
Salet A leike 1 t good citize of Bagdad 
whicl ght é W e town out of their 
minds wit t ! ) ia git I ness It was really 
last tun mn nde ect turore No wonder that it 
succeeded in carrving t cience with it ind the te 
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10 
tival ended with a thundering ovation for everybody con- 
cerned in the performance, and especially for the two con- 
ductors, Professor Buths and Richard Strauss. 

* * + 


\mong the musical personages of more or less importance 
who visited the festival I noticed Mr. Pannes, of the New 
York Arion; August Bungert, Dr. Otto Neitzel, of Cologne ; 
Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic; Musikdirectors Masz- 
kowski, of Breslau; Porges, of Munich; Janssen, of Dort- 
mund; Professor Dr. Wuellner, of Cologne; Schwickerath 
of Aachen; Mengelberg, of Amsterdam; Stronck, of Bar 
men; Mueller-Reuter and Langs, of Crefeld; Dr. Hagen, 
of Elberfeld; Steinitzer, of Muehlheim-Ruhr; Kayser, of 
Nicodé, of Dresden; Chevalley, of 
3elgian, Hollandish, French and even 


O. F. 


Hagen; Jean Louis 
Hamburg, and many 


Italian musicians. 


Berlin Music Notes. 
BERLIN, May 20, 1899. 


S opening performance of a guesting stagione of the 
A Schwerin Court Opera at the New Royal Opera 
(Kroll) on Tuesday night the long delayed “Ingwelde” of 
Max Schillings was for the first time presented for the 
judgment of the Berlin press and public. The opera had 
been given in some of the smaller cities of Germany with 
success, and in Bremen was so favorably received that it 
was adopted into the repertory of the opera there. 

Max Schillings belongs to the younger generation of Ger- 
man and since the unequivocal success of his 
opera “Ingwelde” Tuesday night, will surely become known 


composers, 


as a prominent representative of the newer school of music; 
this is the Wagner school, of course, and in “Ingwelde” 
the influence is naturally very strong from beginning to end. 
The composer pursues the same plan of continuity, and 
also introduces the leit-motiv idea, which, however, he does 
not use in the same pronounced and characteristic way as 
his predecessor. But with all of this influence df the old 
master upon the new, in Schillings’ opera there is so much 
mastery in instrumentation, refinement of detail and rich 
ness and brilliancy of orchestration, without the cacophon- 
ous excesses prevalent in most modern works, that it can- 
not be said that he is chained to the Wagner ideas, or that 
he slavishly copies them, as many imitators do. The text 
is arranged from the old Scandinavian legends by Count 
Ferdinand Sporck, and the scenes of the story are in Nor 
way at the time of the Vikings 

A long standing feud has existed between the neighbor- 
ing clans of Thorstein and Gladgard; the opening scene is 
in a room of the Gladgard castle, where Gandolf, chief of 
the clan, with his daughter, Ingwelde, at his side, bewails 
the fact to his adopted son Gest that he has no sons to 
depend upon, while there four swarthy sons of the 
Thorsteins, headed by Klaufe, the king. While they are 
yet talking Ortolf, the speaker of the Thorsteins, appears 
and announces with scorn that hostilities will be imme- 
diately renewed. The first conflict takes place in a meadow 
near the Gladgard castle, and, as the hostile parties, still 


are 


fighting, gradually disappear in the woods, Ingwelde ap- 
pears on the balcony of the castle and views the battle 
from afar, unaware of the approach of Klaufe and his men 
who come to take her captive. On dis- 
she sets fire to the castle, but he and his 
The opening of the 
with the 


from the sea, 
covering him 
men rescue her and carry her away. 
second act shows a room in the Thorstein castle, 


twinkling lights of Gladgard in the distance. Klaufe 
seeks to win the love of Ingwelde, and willing to go to 
any length for this purpose, consents to return to Glad- 


gard reconciliation with her father, 
while she knows that he will be killed as soon as he ar- 
rives and she be restored to her father and adopted brother, 
Gest, who is her betrothed 

Before their departure and while Klaufe has gone to 
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prepare for the journey she wins a promise from Bran, 
a brother of Klaufe, who has also become enamored of 
her charms, to place a lighted torch at the window to light 
them across the water, but which is really a signal to the 
Gladgards announcing their coming. Klaufe is killed by 
Gest, and his ghost promptly makes its appearance to 
Bran, who swears to revenge his brother’s death. Act 
III. finds the Ingwelde and Gest reunited, but 
revenge pursues them in the person of Bran, who finds 
them on the strand near the Gladgard stronghold. In 
attempting to slay Ingwelde with his battle-axe he kills 
Gest, who throws himself between them to protect her. 
Now that Ingewelde’s beloved is dead and Bran’s affection 
for her hopeless they decide to seek death together in the 
which collides with the 


lovers 


burning death ship of Gest, 
phantom ship of Klaufe, and all go down together. 

Musically, as well as dramatically, the second act is the 
most powerful, culminating with the sudden transition of 
Bran, the simple harpist, to Bran, the stern warrior and 
leader of his people, who goes out to avenge his brother's 
death. Here was splendid opportunity for Mr. Schillings 
to show his abilities, and the strong, dramatic orchestra- 
tion and the power and beauty of the music clearly in 
dicate the master hand. A fine scene in this act is Bran’s 
song as he sharpens his battle-axe, while one is reminded 
of Siegfried welding his sword, it is in the scene and not 
the music; indeed, all of these scenes which remind us of 
Wagner are called for in the text, but in none of them can 
the music be called imitative. 

The Vorspiel to the second act is an excellent example 
of symphonic writing, with its rich orchestration of mani- 
fold glowing colors and its fine tonal balance. Of the 
many novel and interesting features of the orchestration 
may be mentioned the chorus of muted brass instruments 
and the dainty use of the harp in the second act. 

The ensemble of the Mecklenburg Court Opera from 
Schwerin presented the work in a most worthy manner 
Miss Friede, who impersonated has not the 
voice either in quality or quantity for the difficult charac 
ter, but almost atones for her many vocal shortcomings 
Hermann Gura, as 


Ingwelde, 


by her wonderfully realistic acting. 
the unfortunate Klaufe, sings and acts with becoming dig- 
nity as befits a king, and Bran, the brother, in the person 
of Mr. Lang, gives us ample opportunity for admiring his 
clear, tenor voice. The other principals, Mr 
Liebeskind Ortolf, Mr. Drewes Gandolf of Gald 
gard, and Mr. Bucksath as Gest were al! superior in their 
The choruses were good, and the scenic 
Gura’s effi 


vibrant 
as as 
impersonations. 
effects beautiful and well handled under Mr. 
cient management. Mr. Zumpe conducted with consid 
erable skill and an intimate knowledge of the work, and 
the whole performance was smooth and finished. After 
each act Mr. Schillings and the principals in the opera were 
called before the footlights again and again and accorded 
a spontaneous and enthusiastic reception 

F. M. BicGerstari 


Luigi von Kunits. 

Mr. and Mrs, Luigi von Kunits gave a delightful 
musicale Friday evening at their residence, Meyran ave- 
nue, at which the guests Mr. and Mrs 
Gwylim Miles, of New York, who are the house guests of 
Mrs. Kunits’ parents, Mr. Mrs. Joseph Gittings 
Among those who sang and played during the evening 
were Mr. Miles, Paul Zimmerman, Miss Martha Groff 
and Mr. von Kunits, with Mr. Gittings as piano accom 
panist. Mr. von Kunits played selections from Bach and 
a number of his own compositions, the most beautiful of 
Mr. von Kunits plays at 


little 


of honor were 


and 


the latter being “A Legende.’ 
the Teachers’ National Convention in Cincinnati June 23, 
and June 27 he and his wife sail for Vienna to visit Mr 
Kunits’ relatives and spend the remainder of the summer 
in European travel.—Pittsburg Post. 





Music in Italy. 
ITALIAN BRANCH OFFICE, 5 VIA RONDINELLI, 
FLORENCE, Italy, May 7, 1809 
EANDRO CAMPANARI’S 
Milanese inaugurated a series of nine concerts very 
April 24, at the Teatro Inter 
I went to Milan specially to hear this 


t 
} 
Orchestra Sinfonica 
auspiciously on Lirico 
nazionale, Milan. 
concert, and having business affairs which detained me 
several days was fortunate enough to be present also 
for the second and third concerts. It will be remembered 
that Leandro Campanari has heretofore given his concerts 
at the Teatro alla Scala, where his efforts were crowned 
with enthusiastic success and where he obtained that popu- 
larity and general recognition which resulted in the en- 
gagement of himself and orchestra at the Imperial Insti- 
tute, London, last season As a director he is magnetic, 
sympathetic and authoritative, and is an earnest, scholarly 
musician of many excellent, sterling qualities 


His orchestra, which numbers seventy of the best in 


strumentalists of Milan, is an organization of superlative 
capabilities, and under the masterly direction of Leandro 
Campanari has reached a degree of perfection which per 
As it pro 


Maestro Campanari and his orchestra shall 


mits of the most complete artistic results is 
posed that 
make a short tour in the United States in the very near 
future the opportunity will be presented to judge person 
ally of the merits of it An Italian symphonic orchestra 


will be a rarity for the United States, but its success is sure 


to be great, for the warmth and beauty of .the Italian 
musical temperament is agreeable and congenial to all 
musical natures 

This season’s concerts at the Lirico constitute a series of 


nine, in which will be performed the nine symphonies of 
Beethoven in connection: with other important works 
The program of the first concert was as follows: Poema 
Sinfonico, “Les Preludes,” F. Liszt: overture, “Sogno 
d'una notte d’estate,” F. Mendelssohn; Sinfonia No. 1, 
lL. Van Beethoven; Incantesimo del Veverdi Santo, 
*Parsifal,” and “Marcia Imperiale,” R. Wagner 
Campanari formerly resided in the United States, at 
least he lived there for a number of years, and took unto 
himself an American girl, herself a violinist of note, for 
wife. While directing in Cincinnati the remark was made 
by one of the prominent musicians connection with 
his readings, that “he is German in head and Italian at 


heart,” and it was this combination of qualities which so 


, 


impressed me in his reading of Beethoven's first sym 
phony, the intellectual dignity and breadth of treatment, of 
design, even to the smallest detail, and the warmth and 
delicate refinement of coloring displayed. Each of the 
four movements of the symphony was heartily applauded 
and the last, the Allegro, was obliged to be repeated 
The ‘Parsifal’” number was also repeated, and deservedly 
The magistral Wagnerian harmonies were developed ad 
mirably, the musicianly skill of Campanari’s leadership 
being demonstrated to excellent advantage The other 
numbers were performed with the same nicety of detail 
and ensemble work, the precision of the attack, the a 
centuation, the clear delineation of motive, amply proving 
the command and the sympathy of Campanari with the 
elements under his control 

The program of the second concert was as follows 
Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini,” H. Berlioz; “Scena 
Orientale,” M. Tarenghi; Sinfonia No. 2, L. Van Bee 
thoven; Preludio “Re Manfredi,” C. Reinecke; “Sere 
nata,’ M. Moszkowski, and “Danze Slave,” Nos. 5, 6 and 
8, A. Dvorak 

Again was the potence and efficacy of Campanari’s 
musical temperament evident in this second of the sym 
phonic masterpieces of Beethoven Campanari, while 
rigidly adhering to the purity and classic severity of the 
musical thought, manages at the same time to present it 


with spontaneity and an enthusing geniality His repro 
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duction of the composer's thought is as the recurrence of 
a beautiful spring day, the delightful aroma accompanying 
the opening of the blossoms, the joyous utterings of the 
song birds, the warmth and delicacy of nature's tints, giv- 
ing one the impression, jn its proximity, of something new 
and virginal, whereas it is in reality but one of the con- 
stantly recurring conditions of nature. 

The “Scena Orientale” of M. Tarenghi, a young com- 
poser of evident talent, demonstrates warmth and original 
ity in design and treatment, and as Maestro Campanari 
interpreted it con amore the young man was made to 
receive the demonstrative approval of the 


appear twice t¢ 
audience The Dvorak “Danze” were executed with a 
brilliance and sympathy truly admirable, the No. 8 being 
repeated, and*I am sure the heart of the composer of the 
“American Symphony” would have waxed warm with 
gratitude and appreciation for the young director who 
had gained such a favorable hearing for his Slavish off 
springs Moszkowski's 
tawdry and commonplace in the midst of the other num 


“Serenata” appeared slightly 
bers on the program. 

My short visit to Milan afforded me opportunity of 
hearing several operas at the Lirico, viz., “Sansone e 
Mascagni’s “Ratcliffe,” and Leon- 
the two latter being entirely new to 


Dalila,” “Carmen,” 
cavallo’s | Medici,” 
mie 

The cast in “Sansone e Dalila” was hardly above 
mediocrity, the Dalila, Alice Cucini, probably being the 
most commendable, particularly in the aria, which she 
sang expressively and with good effect, and was obliged 
to repeat it. The chorus as well as the orchestral work was 
very satisfactory 

“Catmen” was presented with Adele Borghi, who, al- 
though much applauded, is not by any means to be con 
sidered an ideal Carmen; she has some artistic moments, 
and she enacts the part with spirit and truth, but her 
vocal work is not always agreeable nor artistic. Langredi, 
as Don José, while cold in the early part of the perform- 
ance, warms up toward the close, and in the last act is 
very effective, vocally and dramatically Inez Timroth 
made an agreeable Micaela and Aristi was a mediocre Es 
camillo 

“Ratcliffe” demonstrates very little of the geniality ap 
parent in Mascagni's first work, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and did not impress me at all favorably 

“I Medici” of Leoncavallo impressed me but little more 
favorably; in both of these works are evidenced the effort 
to obtain grandiosity at the expense of simplicity and 
spontaneity 

* > > 

Cavaliere Carlo Lovati Cazzulani, who for the past 
thirty years has been musical director in some of the lead 
ing European theatres, has opened a school of perfection 
in the art of singing, study of repertory, and stage practice 
at 34 Via Torino, Milan. 

Maestro Lovati will be assisted by Mme 
Lovati, of the Paris Conservatory, and pupil of Mme 


Lespinasso 


Viardot-Garcia 
Maestro Lovati is also the senior member of the The 
atrical Agency of Lovati and Marini, and has therefore the 


means of facilitating the artistic career of the pupils of the 


school Iwo of his scholars, Miss Otis, of Washington, 
and Ercole Ercolini, who resided some years in New 
York, are doing successful public work in Italy. Mr 
Ercolini was quite successful this past witter season at 


Turin, where he sang Massenct’s “Manon.” 
* * * 

Miss Billa Cammarano, a young Florentine lady, who 
is well known for her grace and charms of person, and the 
culture and refinement of her mental qualities, has been 
quite prominent on the musical programs ol the recep 
tions of the Florentine aristocracy, and of the distin 
guished foreign residents, the latter part of the past sea 
son Strange to say. although Miss Cammarano had 


studied singing several years, she had never considered 
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her vocal talent sufficiently marked to warrant the hope oi 
a professional career. Some five months ago, however, 
Oreste Bimboni happened to hear her, and, convinced that 
her voice was not used to its best advantage, consented to 
charge himself with its development. At this time Miss 
Cammarano was confined to a repertory of the Tosti 
Denza type, and her voice had been limited to the con 
tralto range. Maestro Bimboni has developed its nat 
ural qualities of mezzo-soprano, and the result has been 
{ timbre and power, 


increase in extension, invigoration « 
and a greater facility of execution. Miss Cammarano now 
sings the Cavatina from “I] Barbiere,” “Una Voce Poco 
Fa,” with the utmost ease and great delicacy of treatment, 
and the Rondo from the “Cenerentola” 
facility in the coloratura work, other operatic airs of 
equal difficulty, and selections from Beethoven, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, &c., forming a repertory at.once mus 
cianly, interesting and attractive 


with exceptional 


* * * 


Eugen d’Albert—The latter portion of the concert sea 
son in Florence was productive of an event of unusual 
importance; no less than a visit and consequent recital by 
Eugen d’Albert, and as he is the first pianist of note who 
has played in Florence for a number of years the im 
portance of such an event can be imagined. The concert 
was given at the Teatro Della Pergola, the royal opera 
house, with the following program 

Bach-d’ Albert 


Beethoven 


Praludium und Fuge D-dur 


Sonata, F moll, Appassionata 


Berceuse, op. 57 Chopin 
Valse, op. 48 Chopia 
Ballade, No. 3 and No. 4 Chopin 
Carneval, op. 9 Schumann 
Scherzo , i’ Albert 
Barcarolle, No. 5 Rubinstein 


Soiree de Vienne, No. ¢ Schubert- Liszt 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 13 Liszt 

An analytical criticism of d’Albert’s performance is not 
possible at this moment; neither can an adequate descrip 
tion of the enthusiasm with which the audience applauded 
each individual number be given, for lack of space, in this 
correspondence. Suffice it then to say that the execution 
of the Beethoven “Appassionata” created a profound im 
pression for the exceptional qualities of musicianship 
therein demonstrated; the Chopin numbers also awakened 
a degree of enthusiasm which, in its demonstration, com 
pelled dlA’bert to appear again and again to acknowledge 
During the program he was obliged to in 
In short, his success was of the 


the applause« 
clude two extra numbers 
most enthusiastic description 

The fourth of this season's concerts of the Societa 
Cherubini was given, with the assistance of Lillian B 
Henschel, with the following program: 

Mozart, Serenata, No. 4; Liszt, “Canzone di Mignon;’ 
Mrs. Henschel; Cherubini, Baccanale from “Achille « 
Sciro;”” Wagner, “Rheingold,” entrance of the gods into 
Walhalla ; Brahms, ‘“Nachtingalle,” “Das Madchen 
Spricht,”” “Meine Liebe ist griin,”” Mrs. Henschel; Gold- 
mark, op. 73, overture, “Sakuntala.” 

The performance of the Mozart number can only be de 
scribed as a moderately accurate reading, as there was 
nothing in it which could be called interpretative; so, more 
or less, with the other numbers. Of course, as Mr. de 
Piccolellis, the director, is but a dilettante, the results are 
comparatively good Mrs. Henschel’s presentation of 
Liszt’s “Canzone di Mignon” was most agreeable in its 
musicianly and vocal perfection; she sang artistically and 
with delightful quality of voice 

[wo days later the Henschels gave a joint recital with 
a most interesting program musically, the execution of 
which, however, fell far short of my expectations; particu 
larly was I disappointed in Mr. Henschel’s rendering of 
Schumann’s “Die Grenadiere.’’ His excellent musical qual 
ities are admirably evidenced in his accompaniments, but his 
singing voice, in my opinion, is either a tradition or a 


myth 








Alfredo Tocci, one of the foremost pianists of this city 
gave a very enjoyable recital at the Sala Filarmonica, with 
the following program: Beethoven, Rondo, in A major; 
Bach, two Gavotte Celebri (D minor and G minor) ; 
Chopin, Studio la flat major, Studio fa minor, Valse si 


Schumann, Carnevale, op. 9 Daquen, Le 
Pescard Pas de Marionettes ;”’ 


Intermezzo Polacco; Leschetizky, “Cascade 


minor ; 

Coucou ;” Paderewski., 
The chief characteristic of Mr. Tocci’s playing is deli 
work; particularly was this 


cacy and facility of technical 
apparent in the Chopin studies, which he executed with 
much charm and grace Paderewski'’s Intermezzo was ex 
cellently presented, as were also the two gavottes by Bach 


Mr. Tocci was much applauded, and deservedly so, for the 
execution of this program proved him to possess pianistic 
qualities of exceptional excellence 


Percy Ja kson, basso-cantate from San Francisco sang 
in a concert given by the pupils of Prof. F. Maglioni, at the 
Sala Maglioni, a few days ago, attaining, as usual, quite 

His selections were “Still wie die 
Nacht,”” Bohm, and “My Love is Come Marzials Mr 


Jackson invariably sings with musical and artistic ‘taste 


an enthusiastic success 


and this, combined with a voice rich in timbre and of 
easy emission, and composed style, forms an artistic 
whole most eminently satisfying. Mr. Jackson, in com 
pany with his cousin, Edgar Ashly Marvin, who, by the 
way, also sang very pleasingly “Where’er You Go,” Lord 
Somerset, and “Pierrot,’’ Hutchinson, at the above concert, 
goes to London within a few days to embark seriously into 
the professional career. He is a great social favorite, and 
goes into the very best society, and without doubt will not 
lack professional work 
Sandra Drouker, pianist, of St. Petersburg, and pupil of 
Rubinstein, was heard at the Sala Filarmonica in conjunc 
tion with Olga Vandero, mezzo soprano Miss Drouker 
combines finish and facility of technic with much delicacy 
and warmth of sentiment Jeethoven’s Sonata in mi ma 
jor, op. 109, was rendered seriously and with satisfying 
regard; Schumann’s “In der Nacht” was charmingly sung 
and Schriabin’s Nocturne for the left hand was a marvel of 
crystalline brilliancy and sonority and richness of tone 
coloring; Liszt’s Etude was also excellently presented 
Miss Drouker is a young pianist who deserves serious con 
sideration, possessing in a high degree all of those artistic 
requisites which are the essentials of a successful virtuosa 
I regret to say that Miss .Vandero’s voice production is so 
faulty as to make it advisable to pass over her perform 
ance without comment. I will say, however, that her nat 
ural voice appears to be excellent, and she demonstrates 
musical capacity, but distorted and unnatural voice pro 
duction destroys the good effect which these qualities 


would otherwise produce 


mboni is still at his home in Florence and much 





Oreste | 
occupied with his lessons, Recently Giovanni Dimitresco, a 
young Russian tenor who is destined to attain distinction 


in the operatic world, was in Florence studying repertory 





with Maestro Bimboni le here he passed the “Profeta” 


and “Guglielmo Tell,” afterward going to the San Fernando 
in Siviglia, where he sang in “Lohengrin” and “Africana” 
with immense success 

Another artist of reputation who has studied with Bim 
boni is Miss Poddie Ross, an Americ: sopran who has 
been having great success in the Northwest of the United 
States Miss Ross, although having studied but seven 


months with Bimboni, persists in claiming him as her mas 





ter, and is now on her way to Florence to continue het 


studies with him. Among his other pupils are the Countess 
Paveri, Miss Otis 


The advanced pupils of Madame Elisa Fiaschi were 


»f Canada, and Miss Powell, of Texas 


heard recently at a reception given at Madame Fiaschi's 
studio, and are reported to | e made a very favorable im 
pression, as I quote, for “the good voice placement, the vel 
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vety softness of tone, distinct enunciation in the different 


languages and the good style and expression.’ 
Madame Fiaschi also sang at the musical receptions given 


by Mrs. Whitby and Mrs. Drew, and was much compli- 
mented at the latter place by Miss Joachim, niece of the 
famous violinist, who teaches singing at the Guildhall 
School of Music, London. 


Miss J. Harriet Whitelaw, a young American girl who 
has been studying in Europe for the past three years, and 
has made a successful début at Aquila 
of Donizetti, in takes 
I translate and include 


latterly in Florence, 
in the “Lucrezia Borgia” 
the part of the page Maffio Orsini. 
at the same time expressing the 
country 


which she 
some of her press notices, 
pleasure experienced in noting the success of a 
woman against the many obstacles presented in a first ap 
pearance before an Italian audience: 
‘The sympathetic Miss Whitelaw 
Maffio Orsini. With her vocal qualities and the good will 
which animates her she is indeed worthy to be at the side 
of those three eagles of the lyric art. * * * She is called 
upon each evening to repeat the ‘Brindisi’ of the second act, 
and with much great taste.”—]l 


is always a correct 


which she sings correctly 
Pettine, Sulmona 


s reaped in a great part by the sympa 
Harriet Whitelaw, a débutant who 
presence and for 


Applause which 
thetic contralto Miss J 
excites wonder for the ease of her stage 


the beauty and freshness of her voice, well intoned and 
robust, which rises from the lowest notes to the highest. 
resulting always agreeably to the ear of the listener. In 


the part of Maffio Orsini she has completely gained the 


favor of the public. and every evening is compelled to re- 


peat the “Brindisi” of the second act.”—Don Chisciotte, 
Rome. 
“The contralto. Miss J. Harriet Whitelaw, has also 


earned the sympathies of the public. which appreciates her 
splendid voice, educated in an excellent school. Under the 
vestment of Maffio Orsini she is most efficacious and is ap 
plauded, especially in the “Brindisi” of the second act 
which she expresses very well and has to repeat each even 
ing.” —L’Avvenire, Aquila 


* * * 


Mr. and Mrs Auerbach, of San Francisco, have 
arrived in Florence and have begun study. Mr. Auerbach 
possesses a tenor voice of mezzo carattere and Mrs. Auer 
bach is a high soprano and besides a very earnest and tal- 
Jos. Smita. 


Charles 


ented pianist 


Joseph Pizzarello. 


Joseph Pizzarello has been busy this season with his 
vocal students and professionals. The prominence of a few 
of the latter who are studying with him shows how highly 
he is appreciated. Some of those heard lately in public are 
Mrs. Jocelyn, Miss Nellie Knight, Miss Grace Tuttle, Mrs. 
Jennie Torriani, Mrs. Grenville Snelling, Miss E. Revel. 
Miss Martha Miner, Miss Maud Beach, of the Red Cross: 
Miss Jeanette McClanahan, of the Castle Square Opera 
Company: M. H. Witherspoon and Percy Walling, both of 
the Castle Square Opera Company, and Mr. Watrous and 
Mr. Backus 





Stockwell, of the talented pupils of J. W 
sang with success in a concert at Irving- 
June 5. Her numbers were: “Lead 
Dan “Nina,” by Pergo- 
by Schubert, “All Through the 


Miss 
Parson Price 
ton-on-the-Hudson, 
Kindly Light,” by 


one 


Protheroe; 
lesi; and 


Night,” 


“Hedge Roses,” 
by Sullivan 


Opera, 
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MELBA made her first appearance at Co 
“Romeo and 


ADAME 
vent Garden last night in Gounod’s 
Juliette,” and was accorded a very hearty 
Mme. Lili Lehmann has just been engaged, and will make 
her first appearance “Fidelio” next week. The other 
performances announced for next week are ‘Faust’ 
(Madame Melba playing Marguerite), “Aida,” “Tristan’ 
and “Lucia.” Puccini will be here shortly to conduct the 
first performance of the Italian version his “La 
Boheme,” when Madame Melba will impersonate Mimi, 
and either Miss de Lussan or Miss Macdonald 
Musette. 
The patrons of the 
apopinted in their expectations of hearing M. 
announced, owing to 


welcome 


in 


of 


Bessie 


concerts will be dis 
Paderewski 
the sudden 
the 


Philharmonic 
on Thursday next, as 
and serious illness of his only child, to 
pianist is warmly devoted 

The season of promenade concerts at Covent Garden in 
to which I referred some munths ago, 
definitely settled. They will be carried 
company. know as “The Promenade Concert 
Limited,” with a capital of £2,000 in £1 shares 

The state performance of “Lohengrin” given on Wednes- 
at 


spectators, 


whom great 


the autumn, is now 


on by a private 


Syndicate 


every satisfaction to 
the artists and directors. M Reszke 
was invested by the Queen with the Royal Victorian Order 
of the Class, M. Edouard de Reszkeé 
gold goblet, Mesdames Nordica 
Heink were the recipients of jewels 

Herr Scheidemantel, the great 
make his first appearance in this season’s opera as Hans 
performance of “Die Meister 


day Windsor seems to have given 


Jean de 
Fourth received a 


while and Schumann 


German vocalist, will 


Sachs in to-morrow’s 
singer.” 

Herr. Eugen Gura announces recitals on June 13 and 
when he will sing Lieder by Schubert and Carl Lowe, of 
which composers he is acknowledged to be the greatest 
living interpreter. 


Madame Albani 


Concerts 


be heard at St 


and will 


has arrived, 





COURIER. 


Hall next Wednesday. Sefior Sarasate is also here, 
his first concett to-morrow 
Patti’s next appearance 


Albert Hall. The pianist announced is Herr 


James’ 
and gives 

Madame 
week at the 
Zwintscher 


afternoon. 


will be on Tuesday 


For his series of concerts at Queen’s Hall com 
mencing next week Mr. Newman has secured the services 
of Miss Blauvelt, Miss Kirkby Lunn, Messrs. Ellison Van 


Wilson Knowles, Madame Carrefio as 


nine 


Hoose, and and 
pianist. 

Miss Eugenie Joachim has returned to London to take 
up her work at the Guildhall School of Music after a very 
enjoyable holiday spent in Italy. In Rome the 
guest of Miss Lillian Blauvelt, who during Miss Joachim’s 
the Queen. Later 


she was 


honor of singing before 


and there met such well 


stay had the 
Miss Joachim visited Florence, 
known teachers as Signor Vannini, 
Marchetti 


Signor Vannucini and 
Signor 
CONCERTS 
yuration ol 
The com 


seriousness of his aim 


On afternoon Perosi’s “Transfig 


Wednesday 


Christ” was given for the first time in England 


poser is to be commended for the 


and his avoidance of claptrap. But here I must stop, as 
far as praise is concerned. The amateurishness of the 
vocal part writing, the mixture, or rather juxtaposition, 
of different styles, and the uniformly monotonous effect 


of the whole work must prevent this work from ever tak 


The wonder 


ing rank among the masterpieces of our art 


is that such music should have created any stir whatever 
in Italy. It was this Italian reputation which caused th« 
work to be given in Germany, France, America and Eng 
land. The German and American cfitics have unanimously 
condemned It must have been the unwonted earnest 
ness of the composer which blinded the Italians to the 
glaring imperfections of the work. I have heard music 
both vocal and instrumental, in St. Peter’s in Rome, in 
churches in Florence, Genoa and other Italian cities, com 


hymn of the Salvation 


Perosi 


distinctly 


to which the ubiquitous 


Army is 


pared 


a heroic Don Lorenzo was brought 
told 


His subsequent compositions 


epic 


up, we are amid surroundings musical 


bear testimony to his sur 
but repeat what others have 
Pergolesi dominate, but and then 
effect from “Parsifal.” The “tierce 
before the work is half 
Hast, H. Lane-Wilson 


George Riseley con 


roundings, for he does little 
said. Bach 
one hears an harmonic 
de Picardie 
done The 
Andrew Black 


ducted 


and now 


becomes wearisome 


were Gregory 


and Gwylim Richards 


soloists 


M. Charles Lamoureux and his 
Parisian orchestra o« cupied the conce rt st 


program 


On Thursday afternoon 
and gave an 


than 


in a 


age 
already more 


As 
greatest 


reading of a 
the 


admirable 


familiar to most of audience usual, it was 


French composition that the enthusiasm was 


and pi “Danse 


the 


Saint-Saéns’ lever 


M. I 


finest 


created turesque 


Macabre 


one of the 


amoureux has reputation of being 


world 
this 


interpreters Jeethoven in the 


‘Eroica” Symphony on 


The 


to-day His reading of the 


occasion sustained the verdict concert ended with a 


performance of “Die Meistersinger’” Overture that was by 
no means as powerful, broad or convincing as Mr. Wood's 
reading of the same score. M. de Pachmann played Men 


delssohn’s D minor Concerto for piano in a somewhat per 
functory manper. The beat of a conductor and the swing 
of an orchestral accompaniment do. not suit the capricious 
and fascinating tempo rubato that has made this Russian 
artist famous. It is astonishing that a composer of Men 
delssohn’s calibre could have written such an innate 
concerto, and still more astonishing that any publishes 
could accept it. There is no doubt that this work was a 


has passed 
“Die Meister 


the “occasion” 


selection 


“piéce d’occasion,” and that 


van Hoose sang a from 
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singer” 
audience, but his “Carmen” item fell rather flat 

Friday's concert began in a very interesting manne: 
with the performance of two new orchestral works, pre 
ludes to Act IL. and Act II]. of Byron’s “Manfred,” com 
posed and conducted by Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie 
The composer was at his best, and the audience not slow 
to respond. The music has vitality, charm and spon 
taneity. Seldom, too, has Sir Alexander Mackenzie con- 
ducted an orchestra with equal facility and success. The 
change from this music to that of Perosi’s “Resurrection 
of Christ” was almost as marked as are the styles ol 
Byron and the primitive Latin of Perosi’s book of words 

On Saturday afternoon M. Lamoureux and Mr. Wood 
joined forces. Probably never before has London seen and 
heard such a magnificent and excellent orchestra. Eacl 
conductor appeared in turn, giving his own individual 
method to the combined bands. It was remarkable ‘with 
what precision the artists followed the beat of the two con 
ductors, for it must have been impossible for them to 
rehearse very often. Beethoven, Wagner, Rossini, Saint 
Saéns and Berlioz, and the afternoon ended in a har 
monious pandemonium when, with Mr. Wood at th 
organ, M. Lamoureux directed the two united orchestra 
in a vigorous presentation of the British National Anthem 
he most surprising thing about the combination was that 
it was not louder than it was. The soloists were Miss 
Lillian Blauvelt and Ellison van Hoose, both of whom 
were entirely satisfactory from an artistic as well as fron 


a popular point of view 


Madame Patti was received with even mort 





usually enthusiastic welcome at her first concert after her 
marriage with Baron Cederstrom The diva was in ex 
cellent voice, and her marvelous vocalization, which 
brought her the name of the “Queen of Song,” was as 
brilliant as ever. She sang “Caro nome” and “O luce di 
quest anima,” respectively followed by “Batti, batti” and 
Pur dicesti” as encores. Ever since | first heard her sing 
Zerlina’s coaxing airs I have had a predilection for the 
perfect grace, peculiar to herself, with which Madame Patti 

Neither could 


“Pur dicesti” find another interpreter with such a mezzo 


enhances Mozart's graceful composition 


voce and such bird-like trills Angels Ever Bright and 
Fair,” sung in the true and noble Handelian spirit, was 
followed by “Home, Sweet Home,” which never fails to 


touch the audience Miss Maud Santley, Edward Lloyd 
Herbert Grover, Miss Adela Verne and Miss Leonora 
Jackson gave well appreciated contributions. Mr, Tonking 
was at the orgar . 

Mme. Emma Nevada was engaged for a special orches 
tral concert at the Crystal Palace on Saturday afternoon 


1 


and to-morrow will afford a second opportunity of hearing 
this gifted lady under similar conditions She was the 
first to sing the part in the “Rose of Sharon” at the Nor 
| 


wich Festival in 1884. Before many bars of her first aria 


had been given was evident we 
of distinction and one well qualified to sustain the tra 
ditions of the old Italian school. If anything, the “Shadow 
Song” was taken at too rapid a tempo, but the facility was 
a revelation to our younger singers. Signor Enric: 
Toselli, of Florence, a young pianist, said to be sixteen 
years of age, exhibited a fine technic and good sense o 
rhythm in Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsody His success 
was genuine, and it would have been heightened had h 


played as a first number a selection more worthy his 


powers. The Beethoven Overture “Leonora,” No. 3 
opened and the Introduction to Act III. of “Lohengrin” 
closed the concert Sans Peur 


A Zellman Pupil. 

\ promising pupil of Joseph Zellman is Miss Bertha C 
Frobisher, who has been engaged as the contralto solois 
of the Forty-second Street Central Baptist Church, New 
York. She recently sang “Abide with Me,” Little, and was 
complimented by the organist and congregation as the fin 
est soloist they had heard in their church The true in 
tonation, correct enunciation and expression show the su 
periority of Mr. Zellman’s teaching. Miss Frobisher will 


accept concert engagements, and is under the management 


> 


To Teach in Paris. 


LORENZA D’ARONA, one of the renowned chara 
F ters in music here, possessing a name known 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, is to leave 
this country within a few weeks and locate in the city of 
Paris to continue to teach the vocal art in the broadest 
possible contemporaneous sphere. Madame D’Arona is 
an artist America cannot afford to lose, but as she pro 
poses to cultivate the American pupil and musical scholar 
in Europe and prepare him or her for a career, either at 
home or abroad or both, the removal of D’Arona finds a 
compensation which, after all, may throw the balance of 
its weight in our direction 
Florenza D’Arona has been teaching music and the art 
of the voice in its application to singing nearly all her life 
ind her literary contributions to the discussions and the 


1] 


onsiderations of the subject in all its bearings have been 


most extensive and, at the same time, most valuable, and 
will be so for all time, for they embody some of the great 
est truths to be found in the art [his literary activity 
began during her operatic career and has not ceased 
As a vocal teacher she has been before the public nine 
years only, but during that time prima donnas ncert 
nd oratorio singers, church singers and vocal teachers 
un the d’'Arona studio in large numbers, have achieved 
fame both at home and abroad Many records of the sux 
esses of these pupils have, for years past, been publishe 
in these columns, for THe Musicat CouRIER was one ¢ 
the first journals that recognized the versatile and unique 
ibilities of d’Arona, even from the beginning of her activ 
ty as a teacher. Madame d’Arona, on her part, also re« 
zed the fact tha tine public id to be reached 
was to learn of the work accomplished as well as its char 
ter, and this principle impelled her to utilize the col 
umns of this paper for the publication of many of het 
irticles on voice production—articles that created a stu 
n the musical world, and for several winters lively dis 
cussions and controversies, participated in by teachers anc 
iuthorities \merica and mdon. D’Arona was \ 
knew what she wanted 


us in the debate, tor 


ay, and she knew how to say it, and, what was more, she 


aid it all over her own signature, the force of the moral 


onviction of the power of her dicta helping her wonder 
jully in proving its scientific and artistic truth 

D’Arona quickly won fame here, and Europe, whicl 
knew her only as the artist, knows her now as a world 
wide famous vocal teacher and offers her overwhelming 


nducements to leave America and take up a permanent 


residence in Paris \fter a series of negotiations 
ducted for several years and necessitating two visits to 
Europe for consultation, Madame D’Arona has fimally 


onsented to accept offers that are unprecedented in the 
s always the Europea 


pedagogic annals of the time, for 
teacher who has a “call 


’ from this side: never is the Ameri 
can teacher called” to Europe tor the exercise oO! protes 


duty. Her delightful home and all its accumulated 





bric-a-brac and contents have been disposed of. She will 


sail for France about the end of the summer, as her lessons 
are multiplying daily, and she expects teach without 
abatement until the day of her departure 

\s an evidence of the esteem in which this remarkable 

acler is held by her pupils it is necessary merely to state 

at nineteen of them will accompany her and will remain 
under her tuition until their studies have been completed 
and will then begin their careers on the other side 
Young girls and wives will be under D’Arona’s personal 
chaperonage, and the mothers of two of her pupils who 
will attend the party will arrange to take several or a 
number of pupils in the homes they are to establish near 
D’Arona’s Paris studio \ few privileged ones will be 
taken in D’Arona’s own home, where all possible physical 


omforts will be provided, as well as their artistic wel 


fare, for she believes that without health the voice must 


f necessity suffer 
D’Arona’s removal to Paris appears like an epoch, if suc 
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cess W rown her eftor over there as it has here, and of 


that there is hardly a doubt. It will signify much, and. wil 


be watched with the utmost attention, for it may produce 


a reaction in the entire ocal teaching sysiten both here 
and abroad Those teachers here knowing D’Arona’s abili 
ties will advise their pupils to seek her advice when they 


go to Europe instead of passing them over into the tender 
mercies of teachers who have not the slightest interest in 
the artistic advancement of American pupils, for it must be 
to the interest and advantage of D’Arona to do her utmost 
to prove that America has that material of which her owt 
success here gave the best evidence 

Further particulars of D’Arona’s Paris plans will appear 
in these columns during the months preceding her depar 
ture, and the whole Paris plan will finally be fully outlined 
before she leaves. 


The Danareuther Quartet. 


Che Dannreuther Quartet is nearing the end of its sea 


son’s work, which has been heavy during the last six 
months 

On Tuesday evening, May 23, the quartet played at the 
Waldorf-Astoria at a concert given for the benefit of the 
West End Exchange Che other artists were Mrs. Snell 


ing, Signor Gogorza and Signor Pizzarello, besides a male 
quartet from the Mendelssohn Glee Club \ large and 


fashionable audience completely filled the Art Gallery, is 


which room the music was heard, and all the artists, the 


quartet in particular, had no cause 1 plain of the wan 


of applause encores 
On the following evening, May 24, Wm. McKay Twom 


y had a reception, followed by a concert, at his residence, 


Florham,’ at Madison, N. J., which was one of the most 
rilliant social functions ever held there An extra train 
was sent out loaded with guests from the city, and there 
vere present ¢ 400 to 500 peopk The concert, which 


egan at gbout 10 vp. M., was given by the Dannreuther 


Quartet, Miss Sara Anderson and Giuseppe Campanar 


Fortunately the program was short, for every single num 


er Was vociferousiy encored 


W. L. Blumenschein. 


ter twe y-one yea ontinuous and valued services 
rganist and choir direct yi the Third Street Presby 
terian Church, also as dire r of the Philharmonic Society 


of Dayton, Ohio, for the same period, Mr. Blumenschein 
has resigned both positions and intends to spend a year or 
s I 2 
two abroad, devoted ent rely to musi 
Miinchen will probably be located on as a temporary 
home Mr. Blumenschein w be accompanied by his 
He w devote a good portion of his 


time to compositior he family will sail on the Bar 


Townsend tH. Fellows. 
ommodate pupils who have come to the 
from different parts of the country for vocal instructiot 
inder his guidance, and of whom a large number are teach 
ers who are unable be in New York at any other period 
f the year, Mr. Fellows will remain in town the entire 
summer. In September he will go North for a two weeks’ 
fishing trip. Mr. Fellows is one of the few teachers of the 


oice who can fi s time both winter and summer 


Salem, Va. 


Dr. H. H. Haas’ private classes in music gave a re 
cital in Salem, Va., June 3. Mrs. R. C. Stearnes, Miss 


Bertha Hannah, Miss Fannie Kirshner Miss Marie 


Brown, Miss Lila Saul, Miss Mary Darnell and Miss Mary 


Harman took part. Dr. Haas received many congratu 
ations upon the xcelient WOrTK Gone 

\t the forma ening the Seward Park and outdoor 
gymnasium Platon Brounoff conducted a chorus of 1,000 


picked voices from the public schools and a large orches 


tra About 10,000 people were present The program 
was well suited for the occasion, several popular selections 
being giver Mr. Brounoff's conducting was excellent 


MAX 
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HE worst blow yet struck at Americanism in Chicago 
7 is found in connection with the announcements for 
next season of the Apollo Club. This time time-honored, 
English speaking club, conducted by English speaking 
people, has become suddenly to all intents and purposes 
a French concern, as the newly appointed manager is also 
the manager for the French Opera Company, and whose 
name appears on the prospectus as M. Del Campiglio. 

Continuing in the French mode, the first soloist is M 
Gautier, who is engaged for “Samson” at the first per- 
formance and who will sing in his native language, being 
unacquainted with ours 
traditions 
Madame 


In further disintegration of the club’s 


strenuous attempts are being made to obtain 


the French dramatic soprano, also a member of 
She, likewise, is unable to 


Fierens, 
the French Opera Company. 
sing in any but her native tongue, so it has been found 
necessary for the other two principals (Abimelech and the 
High Priest) to adapt themselves to circumstances and 
use a tongue rhis the four minor 
parts and the choruses to be sung in English. Here is a 
pretty jumble, and at an institution supposed to be purely 
The has support of the 
general public because it was an American organization, 
works in 


foreign will leave 


\merican! club received the 


bringing forward our own language, an oc- 
casional exception being the production of a mass, when 
Latin is used. “Samson and Delilah,” under the conditions 
as at present proposed, takes on the aspect of opera, and 
the spectacle of the Apollos giving opera is enough to 
make the older members and supporters raise their hands 
in holy horror. 

How the public at large will take the innovation is 
doubtful. There are many old-fashioned people who regu- 
larly attend the Apollo concerts, and who include the 
oratorios as given each year by the club as part of their 
religion. It is very questionable whether singers equally 
capable could not have been found in this country. To 
quote one singer who made a success in that most critical 
of all English cities, Manchester—Mrs. Katharine Fisk. 
I heard this artist in the third scene of the great second 
at George Hamlin’s concert, when an 
ovation accorded Temperament, presence, 
declamatory power, voice and diction were all there. The 
performance, both on her part and that of Mr. Hamlin, 
was proclaimed by the critics to have been a genuine 
triumph. Why should not Mrs. Fisk sing the part of 
Delilah, and if it is against the policy of the club to 
employ the same artist two consecutive seasons, then there 
is the incomparable Josephine Jacoby. In the role of 
Delilah what a sensation she would create! 


act of “Samson,” 


was her. 


* * * 


In lieu of other musical matters the newspapers have 
been devoting their columns to the doings of the music 
committee of the public schools, the board of which, with 


its superintendent, has afforded a delectable scandal. In 
the absence of Mayor Harrison, who takes a keen inter 
est in the educational affairs of the city, the various trus 
tees and members have been improving the occasion and 
indulging in a lively squabble as to the relative merits of 
the women district superintendents, and also as to the 
authority invested in Dr. Andrews, the superintendent ot 
the public school brought here by the mayor to fill that 
position. One of the main causes of the quarrel seems to 
be the difference of opinion with regard to the music 
books which should be used in the schools. 

The superintendent has a disinterested affection for the 
publications of a certain firm, and some of the district 
superintendents (notably the women) have an equally dis 
interested love for those of a rival publisher. As the 
surest means of curing an evil is to get rid of it, so the 
superintendent sought to put a quietus on the entire body 
by recommending the retirement of certain revolutionary 
elements. Unfortunately for Dr. Andrews, the school 
board refused to sustain the appointment suggested, and 
retained the former occupants of the positions, so that the 
whole matter will have to be threshed out once more at 
the next meeting, which was postponed until next week, 
the members of the various committees feeling the neces 
sity of attending the baseball game this afternoon 


anpual 
The 


The Music Teachers’ Association of Illinois 
meeting will take place June 27, 28, 29, 30, at Quincy 
program has already been given. 

The graduating exercises of the Quincy Conservatory 
of Music, of which Walter Spry is director, took place last 
week. The standard of this conservatory is considerably 
higher than many music schools of greater fame, and in 
the examinations for diplomas the graduates are required 
to give evidence of real proficiency before obtaining certifi 
cates . 

Among the important choir changes this season was that 
of soprano at the Union Congregatienal Church, where 
Mme. Ragna Linné has been engaged, and at a salary 
largely in advance of any yet paid at this church. Chicago 
does not possess a more educated, delightful singer than 
Ragna Linné, who is recognized by Marchesi as the ex 
ponent of her art in the Western metropolis. Never in bet 
ter condition. Madame Linné’s voice is one of those big 
dramatic sopranos admirably fitted for Wagnerian rules; 
and it would not be surprising if in her repertory were in 
cluded such a part as Delilah. If the Apollo Club wish the 
artist to sing this work in French I can think of no one so 
conversant with the language, nor more capable, than Ragna 
Linné. She has been re-engaged to sing for the German 
Lehrerchor, June 22; for the closing exercises of the High 
land School, and at Quincy for the State Music Teachers’ 
Association in the Scandinavian program, and July 3, 4 and 
5 she sings at the Dixon (Ill.) Chautauqua. A new de 
parture for Madame Linné will be a professional class, as 
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she has been requested by several artists to coach them in 
new repertories. 

A remarkable program given by the professional pupils 
of William H. Sherwood took place last night, when the 
first movements of eight concertos and two orchestral com 
arranged for two pianos, were 
There 
were Miss Mary Mills, from Michigan; Mrs. Lillian Nel 


positions of Saint-Saéns’, 
played. Truly they came from all over the country. 
Miss Kittie Cummings, from Kansas; 
Miss Aria Marston Shoaff and Miss Elsie de Voe, from 
Pennsylvania; Theodore Teepe, from Indiana, and Miss 


son, of Minneapolis; 


Mamie Hartman, of Missouri; all these have come to live 
in Chicago for the purpose of study with William H. Sher 
wood. 

As for the pianists who reside in Chicago their name js 
legion, and not the least successful of the players were those 
of this city, who, having wad the advamage of working 
in the Sherwood Music School, are among the most per 


tectly equipped young pianists of the country rhe fol 
lowing is the program: 
Concerto in A minor (first movement) Godard 


Miss Mary Mills 


Vanse Macabre. Saint-Saens 


Mrs. Lillian Nelson (Miss Georgia Kober on second piano) 


Second Concerto (first movement) - Field 
Miss Emma Siegmund 

Concerto in F sharp minor. op. 72 (first movement) Reinecke 

Miss Amanda O’Connor (Mr. Snyder at a second piano) 

Concerto in F sharp minor, op. 69 (first movement) Hiller 
Miss Kittie Cummings 

Concerto in E minor (first movement).. Chopin 
Miss lda Mae Hammond 

Variations on a Beethoven Theme (for two pianos) Saint-Saén 

Misses Edith Bane and Hattie Phillips 


Third Concerto in C minor 


Miss Aria Marston Shoaff (Miss Elsie De Voe 


(first movement) beethoven 





on second piano). 
First Concerto (second and third parts) MacDoweil 
Miss Elsie De Voe (Miss Aria Marston Shoati on second piano) 
Concerto in © minor (first movement) Kuliak 
Theodore Teepe 
Fifth Concerto, Emperor (first movement) Beethoven 
Miss Stella Lazelle 
Fourth Concerto (first movement) Moschele 
liss Mamie H an 
Charles W. Clark is having his share of the honors this 


season, both in and out of town; his singing has awakened 
the greatest interest. Interesting notices appeared in the 


daily papers and are herewith reprinted: 


Mr. Clark, the baritone, who made such a distinct hit with 
wonderful singing, sang several numbers in a very artistic as we 
as happy style. His fine stage presence, the beautiful voice of rare 


quality, and the wonderful ease with which he sings the most difhi 
cult passages combine to make him ne ! the greatest singer 
Wichita has ever heard.-Wichita Daily Eagle 

Mr. Charles W. Clark, the bass, won many admirers in the large 
audience by his splendid rendition of the difficult bass solos 
Wichita Daily Beacon. 


William Armstrong will speak in Cincinnati in conjun 


tion with the Symphony Orchestra of that city, Mr. Van 
der Stucken conducting, in an American program betore 
the Music Teachers’ National Association, June 22. Sub 


sequently, Mr. Armstrong will lecture before the Indiana 


Music Teachers’ Association at South Bend, june 30; at 


Chautauqua, N. Y., July 18, 19, 20 and 21, and at Madi 
son, Wis., July 26, 27 and 28 
Mr. Armstrong’s management for the Western part of 


the country is controlled by the Redpath Lyceum Bureau 


oF * * 


No matter where Genevra Johnstone Bishop elects to 
sing the her. At 
Wichita (Kan.) the following notices were given here: 

A and B the first 
which did not seem to please very much, 
“Se Arditi, 
from the Mrs sang 
another number, of which Queen Liliuokalani’s composition, “‘My 


same overwhelming success attends 


Madame Bishop then sang an number, being 


an aria from 
but the 


“Gabriella,” 


second number, Saran Rose,” by met with a 


very enthusaistic response audience sishop 


a very sad and plaintive melody and 
feeling by Mrs. “Buy My 
favorite number by Mrs. Bishop, who was encored, and responded 
Mrs. Bishop is a singer of great 
appearance and stage 
Wichita Daily Eagle. 


Flower,” was one, sung with 


much Bishop Oranges” was another 


range and power, of very fine 


presence and of most gracious manners 


Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, the soprano, is divinely tall and 


fair and is possessed of a wonderful voice. She was given an ova 


tion upon her appearance on the stage.—Wichita Daily Beacon 


Miss Marie Carter, soprano; Joseph Vilim, John Kalas 
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and Cyril Graham gave a very successful concert to a 
large audience at Waukegan, Ill. The program went 
well and was much appreciated. Some of the most prom 
inent people of the town assisted the visiting artists 
Wednesday next the Vilim Trio will give a-concert at 
Evanston. Miss Julia Carruthers, whose engagement with 
the Sherwood Music School is announced, gave a chil 
dren’s concert to-day. In many respects it was unique, 
not so much that the children demonstrated remarkable 
ability, but for the evidence of the thorough work and 
attention so decided and so far in advance of the usual 
“small pupils” concert as to occasion most enthusiastic 
comment. For years past Miss Carruthers has been 
known as “the teacher of teachers” for the little ones, and 
also as a teacher who for normal work has no superior. 

The Sherwood School could not have found a greater 
acquisition, and Miss Carruthers has made a fortunate 
choice in affiliating her services with such a progressive 
institution as the Sherwood Music School. The present 
location of the school in the Fine Arts’ Building is really 
superb. The rooms are designed to meet the requirements 
of such a high class educational centre as Sherwood, and 
his friend and partner, Walton H. Perkin’s, control. Here 
as I have said before, come students and student teachers 
from all parts of the country. Other important additions 
to the faculty have been made, chief of which is A. J 
Goodrich, who conducts the class in counterpoint, and 
also lends assistance in the vocal department, of which 
Mrs. Gertrude Grosscup Perkins has had charge ever 
since the school was founded 

When the season 1899-1900 first opens numerous changes 
will be found, but in no place will there be such absolute 
alteration as in Central Music Hall, dear to the hearts of 
the Chicago public, and for that matter to the many for- 
eign visiting artists. Completely metamorphosed, the dear 
old Central Music Hall will find itself with a new lease of 
life, transiormed to a dream of delight, finding its scheme 
of color in shades of ivory and crimson, Already the work 
has been commenced, and it will not be until the middle 


( 


f September that the hall, sacred to nearly everything 
either good or great that has occurred in Chicago for the 
past twenty years, will be in condition to open its doors 

Already the hall is 
booked for an extended series of lectures by Burton 


for the Central Church congregation 


Holmes, and for the concerts of the Mendelssohn Club 
4 delightful-musicale!"" Such was the verdict of the 
audience attending the latest musical afternoon given by 


the Chicago Press League. The program brought forward 
a singer as yet somewhat unknown to Chicago public 
audiences, but one whose performance should speedily 
I refer to Mrs. Ada Markland Sheffield, 


a soprano whose yoice and singing are cultivated and 


win her favor 


artistic 

She phrases admirably, enunciates clearly, and withal a 
genuine appreciation for the music which she is inter 
preting 

Mr. Janpolski, the baritone, sang splendidly and demon 
strated that he is destined to become one of our most 
distinguished singers. Mrs. Annette R. Jones played the 
accompaniments in the able manner peculiar to her, and 
further added to her laurels by reading at sight some very 
difficult accompaniments to the entire satisfaction of the 
singers. Mrs. Jones is one of the most capable artists 
of the West and one absolutely reliable. She is an inspira 
tion and help to the singer, as she possesses temperament 
and musical ability in a great degree 

Few women have so successfully and justly broken the 
barrier of opposition as Marie L. Cobb, the pianist whose 
playing has a peculiar fascination. Her work is so 
musicianly and rarely musical, her singing quality of tone 
so remarkable, and to this she adds a brilliancy and 
force unusual in a woman. She has lately returned from a 
very successful tour to the Coast, and among many other 
appearances the Wichita festival is responsible for the 
following notices in that city’s papers 

Miss Marie L. Cobb, the pianist, is a musician of wonderful abil 
ity. She is a performer who can make her piano talk and carry 
her audience with her throughout the realms of music.—Wichita 
Daily Beacon. 

The vocal quartet were joined, in the concert, by Miss Cobb, who, 
as a pianist, has no superior among American women Wichita 
Democrat 

Miss Cobb, the pianist, is one of the greatest pianists that a 


Wichita audience has ever heard. She is an artist of exceptiona 
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ability and plays with a power and effect that is a delight to hear 
Here is a pianist who is a pianist and of which class we hear few 
All of her numbers were excellently rendered and heartily applauded 
Wichita Daily Eagle 
The annual examinations of the American Conservatory 


took place during the past week, the general result being 


extremely gratifying to the management. The high grade 
of excellence in the different departments, piano, singing 


normal, violin, dramatic art and others, showed that this 


popular institution fully maintains its position as one of 


the leaders in musical education 
The public contests for prize medals took place Satur 
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fore” shipboard scene could not be excelled, it 1s difheult 


te find any further words of sufficient praise. Of the va 
rious characters composing the cast, the Ralph Rackstraw 
of Reginald Roberts found that excellent young tenor at 
his best. As Sir Joseph Frank Moulan was heard to great 
advantage, and W. G. Stewart gave still further proofs of 
his versatility by his sound singing and acting of the Cap 
tain Mary Carrington is a very good soprano, but her 
acting was not worthy of her voice, and her words are tre 
quently undistinguishable. Henry Norman made an effect 


ive Deadeye; Bessie Fairburn, heard here for the first time, 


day at Kimball Hall, before a large assembly of pupils and a charming Buttercup. Harold Butler, Bobstay, a pupil 


friends of the conservatory. In the piano department the 
sSeethoven C major and the Hummel A minor concertos 


and the Mendelssohn Capriccio were played, some of the 





of our Chicago vocal teacher, Mr. Gottschalk, gained one 
of the chief successes of the evening with his singing of 


“He is an Englishmat 


leading teachers of the piano, not connected with the con Cavalleria Rusticana’’ was the second part of the pro 
servatory, a g as adjudicators The result was as fol gram, and the wisdom of associating this opera on a pre 
lows: gram with Pinafore Is Open to very serious que stiion 

Collegiate department, piano, selected playing at closing There appeared a general impression of something want 
concert, Miss Melissa Osborne, Darlington, Wis Miss ing, an inadequacy to cope with the intensely dramati 


Una Clayson, Prattsburg, N. Y 
Fritjof Larson, Chicago; second prize Miss Jena Gil 
bertson, Galesville, Wis. Third prize, Miss Amy Moulton 


First gold medal, 


Chicago 


power of Mascagni’s creation Evidences of hard work 


on the part of the principals were everywhere apparent, but 
} 


more than good intentions are requisite tor a satistactory 


performance of this opera. Laura Millard was Santuzza 


Collegiate department, singing, first prize, Miss Dora Mr. Stewart, Alfio lom Greene, Turridu; Mary Linck 


Hauck, Terre Haute, Ind.: second prize, Miss Lulu Cald 
well, Chicago. Counterpoint and composition, Miss May 
Miles, Chicago 

Academic department, piano, first prize, Mrs. K. Norton 
second prize, Miss Lucy Haack and Miss Kathryn Franks 
Chicago. Singing, first prize, Miss Cole, Ottawa, IIl.; sec 
ond prize, Miss Nehls, Chicago. Harmony, Miss Goosens 
Chicago 

Normal department, first prize, Miss Sargeant, Chicago 
second prize, Miss Gates, Chicago Dramatic art, first 
prize, Miss Cora Mogg, Milford, Ill. Special prizes, piano 
Miss Eva Mills, Chicag Miss Edith Berger, Chicago 

The commencement concert and exercises will take 
place Tuesday evening, June at Central Music Hall 


. * * 


The departure of Frederick Carberry, the young tenor 
is a loss to Chicago and a decided gain to the city which 
has acquired his services—Pittsburg. Our good tenors are 
scarce, and he was certainly one of the two best known 
and most popular in that large district west of Pittsburg 
How he was considered is evidenced in his offer of the 
most lucrative tenor position in the principal church of that 
Pennsylvanian city, which he now makes his home An 
old time pupil of that able and esteemed master, Clement 


Tetedoux, the latter frequently speaks in the highest term 


of his former pupil, of his sound study, his rare capacity 
for work, and his unusually good vocal and artistic gifts 


Mr. Carberry quickly obtained a reputation throughout 


the Western States such as this high opinion of his capa 


bilities well warranted, and his engagements with leading 

usical organizations have been many, have all been 
+ seh , " ' . 
highly successful, and in numerous cases have called for 


return engagements 


\ thorough musician and a gentleman at all times, re 
fined and courteous in his manner, Mr. Carberry takes 
with him to his new home the regrets not only of the 


musical profession here, but also of the general publi 
All have been his friends and everyone unites in wishing 
him well in Pittsburg 

Every production offered by the Castle Square Opera 
Company at the Studebaker has been not only satisfying 
but worthy. Necessarily some have been better than others 
but “H. M. S. Pinafore 
first time, and to be continued throughout next week, is 


as given on Monday last for the 


from a musical and artistic point of view a decided ad 
vance upon all others, with the possible exception of the 
company’s opening bill, “Faust.” “Pinafore” has always 
been a favorite opera in Chicago, and consequently there 
are many people able to speak with full knowledge of pas 
productions. All admit that the only possible comparisor 
would be with the famous Auditorium setting several years 
ago, and are even inclined to consider the present the su 
perior. Every seat full has been the rule each night of 
last week, and from box office reports will continue to the 
end of the two weeks’ production 

Splendid staging is something to which the Castle Square 


Opera Company has accustomed us, and while the “Pina 
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LOUIS Y. SAAR 


“ A most excellent teacher of Musical Theory.”—7. LAsinber ger 


Classes fer Harmony, Counterpeint, Orchestration resumed Octeber 1. 


Applications to be sent to STEINWAY HALL. 





Lola, and Maud Lambert, Lucia 


Both in “ Pinafor« and “Cavalleria” the work of the 


chorus was great, while the orchestra was heard to infinitely 


better advantage than in any preceding production Phe 
latter improvement is owing no doubt to the new orches 
tra director, Paul Steindorf, whose energy, earnestness and 


recognition of detail deserve the truest commendation 


H. M. S. Pinafore” re als are always interesting, and 
when everything is done so well as the present production 
it the Studebaker by the Castle Square Opera Company, 
pleasant and evidently profitable also. This opera, the first 
grea ceess of the Gilbert and Sullivan partnership and 
the cine! influence 1 the onic opera stage during upw arch 

f twenty years, brings up many recollections. It was on 
May 28, 1878, tha Pinafore” was given its premiére, and 
for a little while, though the catchiness of its musical num 
bers wi stamtly recognized, the opera tailed of public ap 
preciati This unquestionably was mainly due to an in 
ability—the Englishman is but slightly readier than his 


brither” Scot in that regard—to grasp the Gilbertian pe 


culiar wit, perversion and satirical inversion of ideas, words 


ind phrasing. It was 1 for long. however. that this ex 
sted, and for nearly two years “H. M. S. Pinafore’ wa 
played nightly full houses 

[his week Tuesday, June 6, this opera was once mor 
produced at the Savoy Theatre ondotr a teature of its 


enery being announced to | | 


vw the erection fa sound mast 
and rigging. Kichard Temple is singing there his origina 
part, Dick Deadeye, Walter Passmore is Sir Joseph Porter 
K. C. B., Ruth Vincent is Josephine and Rosina Brandram 
s Little Buttercup 

some yeal ago in a Pinatore revival at th (Opera 
Comique, London, I recal fternoon performance also 
f the same opera by a juvenile company. Some of the 
clever youngsters taking part therein have nee that time 


succeeded in gaining prominence in more ambitious the 





atrical efforts [his is mentioned chiefly as a Suggestion to 

one of our musical colleges FLORENCE FRENCH 
Mis \d \ der Ohe wil a short concer 
ur in this uuntry during the coming season She has 

ilready been engaged for the Chicago, Pittsburg, Cin 
nnati and Boston symphony orchestral concerts 


Baroness M. de Packh is recovering from a serious at 
tack of. nervous prostration, which for the past three 
months has mpelled her to give up all work. The grip 
and pneumonia attacked the singer simultaneously and 
she was at death’s door for a while Acting on the advice 
of Dr. Janeway, her physician, she went to the country 
near Orange, N. J., where she has been gaining strength 


daily. She is confident that by ear 


y fall she will have re 


overed her wonted th and will be able to resume her 
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MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


[ This Depariment Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver 


Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.]} 


THE SUMMER VACATION. 

W HAT are school music supervisors going to do this 

summer? There must be several thousand in the 
profession, and their plans for the vacation will be largely 
decided by their desires. In spite of the fact that many 
will answer that, “Conditions or circumstances beyond their 
control will decide the matter,” yet the real truth remains, 
their desires will be the controlling power. 

Any man or woman who has fulfilled the duties of school 
music supervisor for ten months deserves a welk earned 
rest, and very many should heed the imperative demands 
of an overworked body and a particularly overworked 
brain (perhaps, almost shattered nerves), and take com- 
plete rest. Let us assume that 50 per cent. of the profession 
needs this rest, and count them out of any effort to com 
bine the forces of the supervisor's protession for a con- 
ference. Perhaps my estimates are a little wild (1 stand 
ready to consider the estimate of any other), but suppose 
that 1,500 supervisors are well and strong and able, finan 
cially and physically, to do about as they wish. Let us 
suppose that 500 will attend summer schools of music 
This leaves 1,000 still unaccounted for. Since I have a 
positive assurance from a teacher, as far West and North 
as Michigan, of the fullest intention of attending the pro 
posed conference of supervsors, I think it fair to assume 
that 1,000 supervisors live nearer to the middle of New 
York State than the one just referred to. 

Allowing that many (say 50 per cent.) of this number 
could not go, and we still have 500 that might go if they so 
desired. Now the question arises, how many will attend a 
conference of school music supervisors to be held, well, let 
us say within 200 miles of New York, beginning any time 
after the Fourth of July and continuing its  ses- 
sions not more than a week? Everybody will realize 
the difficulties’ besetting the final arrangement of a plan, 
place and date that will suit all, particularly since the pros 
pective attendants are hundreds of miles apart. One of the 
first questions is, “What is the scope of the conference, and 
what is to be done?” Since the plan originated with the 
editor of this department of THe Musicat Courter, he 
‘all explain what he desires, though he begs to assure all 
supervisors that he is open to suggestion and requests the 
fullest discussion of the plan, either through these columns 
or by private letter 

For many years the need, to all independent, thinking 
supervisors, has been apparent of a free, honest and fear 
less discussion of the subject of school music. With no 
desire to antagonize any summer school, it is respectfully 
submitted that these schools give little or no opportunity 
for free discussion, for they are usually run under the 
auspices of some published method and its managers are 
but human, consequently they object to adverse criticism. 
Although the above statement will lead to the supposition 
(if not the accusation) that the design of the conference is 
to antagonize certain published methods, yet the supposi- 
tion is entirely wrong. There is not the slightest desire 
to antagonize any method on the market; in fact, any 
effort on the part of anyone present at the meetings to 
attack a method or system should be severely sat upon 
by all right thinking supervisors. But the common errors 
in the teaching of anyone’s method should be eliminated 
from future teaching, and various ways and means com- 
monly employed, which are productive of no results (say 
nothing of positive detriment toe the pupils), should be 
thoroughly discussed, and when proven te be worthless 
or dangerous should be thrown overboard. No effort is 
made to conceal the points now in mind, for every thought- 
ful teacher will at once call to mind any number of things 
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from their own experiences that would come under this 
head. 

A week’s conference, at a most central point, given to 
the discussion of vital matters in the teaching, of music in 
the public schools is a crying necessity, and every live 
supervisor will be governed in his or her decision to at- 
tend by the extent to which they realize the demand for 
great reforms in this branch of school work. With strong 
enough desire the time and means will be found to be pres- 
ent. Those supervisors who do not intend to be present 
may belong to any one of three classes. One class may be 
so thoroughly wedded to some particular system, method 
or cause as to leave no room for inquiry or discussion; 
another class may be altogether convinced that they are 
doing as good work as can be done, and a large class may 
be too ambitionless to spend the time or the money to 
attend. The first class may well take a second look and 
make sure that the system which they indorse is bringing 
results, and if they have any misgivings they had better 
visit other supervisors and get their views, and what better 
course can they pursue than to attend the meeting pro- 
posed. Whoever has arrived to the state oi perfection 
should be generous enough to the profession to come out 
and give the truth, thus aiding in the reformation which 
school music demands. The poor fellow who is dead 
asleep is the most hopeless of all. The united invitation of 
all the waking members of the profession, added to the 
appeal of his classes and the poorly concealed disgust of 
his school board, will hardly awaken him from his stupor. 

To put the whole matter in a nutshell, how many super- 
visors of school music feel that a free, honest discussion of 
the teaching of school music will be beneficial to its in- 
terests, and how many are willing to devote a week, more 
or less, and expenses to such a conference this coming 
vacation? About a dozen have sent word that “they would 
be there,” and this with no question as to where or when. 
The time is too limited to admit of delay. The summer 
vacation is upon us and we all have plans more or less 
perfectly arranged for the summer. Of course the meet 
ing should be as near a geographical centre as possible 
New Hampshire will be represented, and Michigan will 
send its delegates. Westfield is a very pretty place, and its 
supervisor can assure all of a hearty welcome to the town 
and to his house, but it is not to be expected that Michigan 
would like to travel to Westfield, Mass. Mr. Cogswell, of 
Syracuse, says: “By all means let the supervisors of school 
music meet at some central point and discuss the subject 
in a friendly spirit, that all may be benefited thereby. 
Why not at Utica, July 6 and 7, at the time of the New 
York State teachers’ meeting? Or at any other convenient 
place.” 

Mr. Roberts, of Utica, says: 
supervisors would mean to those fortunate enough to be 


“What a conference of 


members of that conference can only be known by ex 
perience, for, surely, there are questions enough in sight 
to warrant an interesting time, and with such sturdy, fear- 
less, able exponents of the subject as have already spoken, 
and such others as must find it impossible to stay away 
when such a conference shall be duly announced, the dry 
bones would rattle on all sides. The conference! The 
conference!” 

Dr. Frank Rix, of New York, says: “I think the idea 
a good one and I would be glad to co-operate in any 
way.” 

Miss Hodges, of Calumet, Mich., says: “I send my name 
as one who will certainly be on hand if able to be about.’ 
And Misses Coleman and Dunning, of New York, say: 
“Good! We, the undersigned, are interested in your 
proposition for a conference of supervisors of music.” 
There are several others who have expressed the same 
sentiment, but time forbids further notice, for this must 
go to THE Courter on the next mail, and a choir rehearsal 
will claim attention in a very few moments. 

It would seem that Utica is about central, and the sug- 
gestion is thrown out that the meeting begin with the 
6th, and then its members can decide when it shall end. 
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Despite the fact that Mr. Roberts is a very busy man, | 
feel sure that he would aid in arranging for a place to meet 
in a schoolroom, thus avoiding cost for place of meeting 
and he would help to arrange for board in quiet, reasonably 
cheap places. 

I shall certainly expect to hear from many more now 
that something more definite has been suggested 

Srerrie A. WEAVER 


OUR POINT OF VIEW. 

Net many weeks since there appeared a communication 
in a New Haven paper from a Connecticut vocalist of 
experience on “Music in the Public Schools.” The 
writer from her point of view gave us an interesting article, 
but, in justice to the earnest, hardworking men and women 
who are striving their utmost to eradicate many evils that 
have existed in children’s concert singing, and with a 
knowledge that a majority have been eradicated, we feel 
that an article from our point of view will not be amiss 

One paragraph deserves particular attention: 

“Children calling to their fellows across the playground 
usually place the head voice with a correctness rarely at 
tained by a miss during her first year at voice training 
The laugh of a young child is often a most de lightful stac 
cato cadenza! But let these same children’s voices be 
congregated in a schoolroom, let the teacher rise, book 
in hand, and announce with proper dignity: ‘Scholars, we 
will now sing “My Country ’Tis of Thee”; you all know 
this beautiful hymn, now give me your undivided attention, 
and all sing. Now, one, two, three!’ ”’ 

From the very tenor of her remarks it is patent that 
Mrs. ———’s information is derived from memory only 
There was a time when modern methods were yet in em 
bryo that this condition of affairs was true. In the dis 
trict and singing schools every kind of a voice strove for 
prominence, and among the pure sopranos and bassos and 
tenors and altos were heard the strident, harsh, keen and 
shrill in a manner perfectly maddening to the music lover 
Any voice that chanced along fell in and mingled its strains 
croaks and quavers without let or hindrance Sut all thi 
is changed. Modern methods, that are the outgrowt 
of modern thought, have brought about a radical reform 
Now among the youthful choir—“Sembrichs, Nordicas 
De Reszkés in embryo” need not sit struggling and striv 
ing for tone among other voices destined for humble 
stations. Our music instructors aim and aim and keep 
aiming for sweet tones and soft. They eliminate at once 
those who sing out of tune. They pluck these brands at 
the beginning. It is no uncommon experience to enter 
our schoolrooms where a music lesson is in progress and 
find several pupils busily engaged in other work. Why? 
They are awaiting individual attention, and because their 
at least honest if sadly wrong efforts are a detriment to 
the class, they are excused. In the very town of Walling 
ford, where this writer resides, there are rooms where the« 
keenest ear will fail to detect a discord in the music lesson 
I have seen the supervisor dismiss froia her class small 
people who were a stumbling block to their mates. But 
the sweetness of the dismissal took away the sting of not 
being allowed the privilege of their more favored mates 

Another paragraph invites your attention: 

“Are you sure that the children do not shout? It is 
right here, in just this direction, that the most harm is 
usually done in public school singing. Children are am 
bitious, especially so when it comes to making a noise 
Tommy isn’t going to let Jonnie be heard above him, not 
if he knows it, and the funny part of it is that the teacher 
usually likes her shouters the best. Patient, sweet voiced 
little Lizzie, who sits unnoticed in her seat next the wall 
finds that her shouting isn’t of much use, even if she tries 
it, for the others can always make more noise; so sh« 
resigns herself to the inevitable and just sings, with her 
little thread-like voice, and in consequence is as much 
heard and praised as would be a mosquito in a thundes 
storm or a linnet in a den of lions.” 

The children in the public schools at this lady's very 
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door do not shout; they are not ambitious to make a 
noise. There is no premium on a noise. Musical super- 
visors do not like their shouters the best, and the children 
knowing this strive to sing sweetly, and rarely does one 
run across a room nowadays where purity of tone is not 
insisted upon. 

Please will Mrs make a tour of Wallingford 
schools under Mrs. Preston's wing, and if she does not 
modify her views—why not ?—Connecticut School Journal 


About Musical People. 


ISS DUREA gave a piano recital at the commence 

ment exercises at Akeley Institute, Grand Haven, 
Mich 

Mrs. Nettie Latham’s piano class gave a recital in the 
rooms of the Muncie (Ind.) Music Company 

rhe Cecilia Club held a recent meeting at the home « 
Mrs. W. H. Ebinger, Marietta, Ohio 

Prof. Waldemar von Dahlen and his pupils gave a re 
cital in Topeka, Kan., part second of the program being 
“In a Persian Garden,” with Mrs. Dahlen, Mrs. Wear, 
Mr. Dahlen and Mr. Bowie as soloists 

Miss Grace LeVan, at her studio 
assisted by her pupils, and 


n Lexington, Neb., 


gives “Fortnightly Recitals, 
at the last ricital played the Mendelssohn G minor Con 
certo, orchestral accompaniment on second piano by Miss 
Jessie Ridgway \ quartet has been formed consisting of 
Miss LeVan and three of her most advanced pupils, Miss 
Ridgway, Miss Mina Mullin and Mrs. Kate Ray Stuckey 
They have already performed Beethoven's “Egmont” 
overture, and have other equally interesting numbers in 
preparation They are considering several concert en 
gagements in neighboring towns 

At Onarga (III) Seminary Conservatory of Music ther« 
was given a festival concert June 8, conservatory an 
and a band concert on the campus 1n the 

\ chorus of sixty, Miss Adeline Row 
ley, conductor; orchestra of twenty, Miss Nugent, con 
Miss Gertrude Nugent and Miss Florence Eckert 


Caroline D. Rowley is director of the con 


niversary June 


afternoon of the 8 


ductor; 
took part 
servatory 

Mr. Champlin, a new vocal instructor at Marion, Ind., 


made his first appearance at a concert on June 

The Ladies’ Music Club, of Topeka, Kan., have given 
three artist recitals, the Max Bendix Concert Company, 
Godowsky and the Bruno Steindel Concert Company ap 
pearing 

A graduates’ piano recital was given by Miss Margaret 
Williams Moring, assisted by Mrs. G. W. Bryant, Miss 
Daisy E. Moring, W. J. Ramsey, Ladies’ Quartet 
ists), Miss Margarite Eleanor Exum, accompanist, at the 
Durham, N. C 


(vocal 
Southern Conservatory of Music 

At Vincennes, Ind., Miss Ada Aleen, of the University 
piano class, gave a graduation recital 

The third subscription concert of the Schumann Club 
took place in Saginaw, Mich. The soloists were Miss Alic« 
G. Bailey, Mrs. C. H. Clements, Holmes Cowper and Gard 
ner S. Lamson There was a chorus and orchestra, and 
Professor Platte presided at the organ 

The date of the Arkansas Music Teachers’ Convention i 
Little Rock is Jun 13 and 4 The following choruses, 
with directors, will give the closing concert of the conven 
tion, June 14; Little Rock, Prof. Jos. J. Keller; Fort Smith 
Prof. W. D. C. Botefuhr; Fordyce, Mrs. C. V. Edgar; 
Hope, Mrs. R. A. Boyett; Stuttgart, Prof. M. E. White 
head: Morrilton, Mrs. Horace P. Turner; Gurdon, Prof 
J. C. Hutchings; DeWitt, Mrs. W. H. Gibson; Texarkana 
Prof. J. A Arkadelphia, Miss Joan M«¢ 
Callum 

The Charleston (S. C.) Musical Association has just 


Richardson 


closed a most successful season 
The recital of the music classes of Mrs. Mulholland’s 
hool, San Antonio, Tex., took place May 30 
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une 1, 147 West 821 St.. New York; after that time 31 Niles 
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The pupils of Miss Hotchkin, violin, and Miss Park, 
piano, assisted by Mrs. George Stiles, soprano, gave a piano 
recital at the Park House, Short Hills, N. J 

Miss Beatrice A. Pickthall sang at a concert in Cedar 
Rapids, la., assisted by William J. Hall, tenor; Jacob 
Schmidt, violinist; Jacob Hiksa, violoncello; Mrs. Kathe 
rine K. Hall, piano 

\ musical was given in Phoenix, Ariz., by the Temp 
Choral Society. The soloists were Mrs. Gage, Mrs. Daggs, 
Geo. E. Golze, J. L. and W. S. Johnston, Miss Nellie M« 
Neil and C. P. Dearsley. 

Miss Myrtle McDaniel, pupil of Mrs. Caroline Arnold 
gave a piano recital at Everett Hall, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
assisted by Mrs. W. H. Pratt 

Mrs. C. A. Bujac and her pupils gave their annual musi 
cal at Houston, Tex 

The Matinee Musical Club gave a recital last Saturday 
at the residence of Mrs. M. L. J. Burges, Seguin, Tex 

On June 5 Miss Louise Scott gave a recital by her pupils, 
assisted by R. F. Wertz and George Wofford, at the resi 
dence of Mrs. W. P. Harris Johnson, Tenn., for the bene 
fit of the Public Library 

\ large number of guests were present at the concert of 
the Musicale Matinee Club at Mrs 


Pa Miss Mary Barney was the hostess of the occasior 


Raynsford’s, Montrose 


rhe pupils of Miss Calvert gave a recital at Hall's Acad 
emy, Grand Forks, N. Dak. The participants were Misses 


Burnham, Murray, McClellan, Rice, Ball, Allen, Temple 


‘ 


ton, Rex Nash, lostes Seecher, Mesdames Gilmore, Bates 


Galvert and Foster 

The Savannah (Ga.) Conservatory of Music gave a re 
cital complimentary to its pupils and friends at the con 
servatory hall 

[he music students of Prof. Clarence R. Brown gave a 
recital at the home of their instructor on East Washington 
street, Greensboro, N. 

Lhe Orchestral Quintette Club ga i musicale at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. ). B Kilbourne \ 
Pueblo, Col. The members of the club are Will Kilbourn 
Roscoe Deniston, Albert French, Max Schwer and Inez 
Unfug 

At Shorter College, Rome, Ga., the commencement ex 
ercises have jnst taken place under the direction ot Prot 
r. J. Simmons, Mrs. Simmons and the staff of teachers 

\ recital was given at Fremont, Neb., by ‘ J. Sel 
bert, pianist and director of the Conservatory 
the Fremont Norma Mr. Schubert was assisted by Mrs 
Carrie H. Nye 

A graduating recital was given by Miss Edith Adyor 
pupil of the Des Moines (la.) Highland Park Conserva 
tory of Music. Miss Adron, who is a pupil of Grant Had 
ley, was assisted by Miss Rachel Steinman, violinist, and 
the Heft String Quartet 

A concert under the direction of Prof. j. Alfred Per 


nington, of the Scranton Conservatory \l c, Ww y 
in Scranton, Pa., June 6 

Mme. Anita Rio, soprano; Miss Marguerite Hall, « 
tralto; W. Jameson, tenor, sang at the Roseville Ave 
nue (Newark, N. J.) Presbyterian Church, Sund eve 


ng, June 6 
Newark, N. J 


Harry Day. baritone 


A concert was given at Association Hall 
by Miss Frances Cook, soprano 


1 


Arthur Nutini, piano and violin, and Henry Hall Dur 


lee accompanist 


The annual concert was given at the Judson, Marion 
\la. The program was miscellanous in the first part, th 
cantata, “The Fisher Maidens,” being the second part 


] f 


The chief solos of the cantata were rendered by Mrs 


Gurganus, the head of the vocal department, and Mrs 
Hatchett Mrs 
cighty voices that did such excellent work 


Gurganus also trained the chorus of 


A concert was given in Fort Wayne, Ind., by the Linden 
Quartet, assisted by Mrs. Frank Stouder, orgat 
Wayne Street Methodist Church 
of the Thursday Musical Club 


e first public musical 
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of Grand Forks, N. Dak., has just taken place. Mrs. Gor 


don is president of the club 


rhe piano pupils of Miss Florence Knabe gave a musical 
in Knoxville, Tenn., June 3 
Mr. and Mr Frank Stayton Thompson, well-known 


teachers of music in Richmond, Va., gave a pupils’ recital 


at their residence, 604 East Grace street 

The Terre Haute (Ind.) Musical Club held its final 
meeting of the year, and adjourned until the first Thursday 
in October. Following are the officers: Mrs. Dan Davis, 
president Mrs. Jackson ce-president Mr. Owens, 
secretary Mr. Mewhinney, treasurer, and Miss Floyd 
executive committe Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Brossius, 
Mrs. Lamb and Miss Alder program committee, Mrs 
Miss Floyd, Mrs. Storms, Mrs. Hager and Miss 
Sanders: membership committee, L. P. Alden, Mrs. A. Z 
Foster, Mrs. S. F. Ball, Mrs. Fishback and Mrs. Schell 

A recital was given by e piano pupils of Walter A 
Moore, at the residence of Captain and Mrs. Jos. Sauer 
505 North Centre street, Bay City, Mich 

Miss Minnie F. Black gave a piano recital in her studio, 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Mobile, Ala 

Mrs. Lucie S. Ridgeway's pupils gave a musical at her 
studio in Waco, Tex 

At Kyle, Tex., Miss Lilliar 


concert of the y« 


Sledge’s class gave the 


Jacoby’s Hit. 


toe Ann Arbor Festival, which was fully reported at 
the time, brought to light some of the most im 
portant last 





| pl s of the izing of Mrs. Jacoby, the 
ontralto The lowi ces illustrate the great im 
pressiot | made, an impression which has already 
secured for her a large number of Western propositions tor 
ext s 
At ehe Ss 1 Delilah” ¢ morning Mme. Jo 
sephine | ! luced profound impression, Campanar Mme 
Marie Prer l a few favored cal mus ns remaining through 
e entire roceeding Wher ne realizes that Rrema has sung the 
ort { Te re of time and more in England, Germany 
and France t becomes very ¢ lent that Jacoby’s ce and meth 
r « ¢ : n T t true was very 
freely and very | nly expressed the great Brinnhilde, of Bay 
eut t r frank and unasst ne words of prais« nd congatula 
| Ther t the atile, extr agant Italiar Cam 
1 neg way t he telegray fice, does 
g e} t e, and has heard 
the great ge f lecad ‘ abominates 
chearsa meat f recreation, he wa tained in his com 
end f : nd dramati wers The triumph 
r ening ‘ r ed feature f the en 
‘ jua Madame Jacoby He 
agnificent voice er true voca neeption of the re, her persor 
ty ar ‘ t lramatic temperament, all combined to place 
De : ' ne al © « thing muc s ndeed, that 
r \ Ar audience remember did 
k r mor hestr nter le nd finales 
dD I Pre 
g App n the selection 
f r ects the best of the entire series 
by nched er position as leading American contralt She 
: eral educatior Ir eauty of face and figure, in ease and 
gn of stage deportment er superior would be impossible t 
i nd her voice it mpossible to describe, rich, powerful, sym 
etic quid and perfectly tru and she used it without reserve 
ering ly into the spirit of the composition with admirable 
und tenderne ccas required. George Hamlin as 
Sa n w 1 aplendik n nion to Jacoby * * * In the grand 
et in the second act rare cor nation of dramatic singing afd 
erfect blending of voices was attained Both singers felt the part, 
n t could not have been more effective th scenery and costumes 
lo Con cia 
r were exceller Madame Jacoby made a superb De 
" She is very dramatic us a powerful voice under superb «on 
und she rose t the exigencies f the occasion in superior 
stvle in her duet with the High Pr t when they plot the ruin of 
Samsor The me scene f wing between Samson and Delilah 
irring extreme r < tuations were undled by Madame 
cob i Mr. Hamlin adequately Detroit News-Tribune 
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‘“‘America Is an Artistic Impossibility.” 


an _— — 


AN ANSWER TO “AMERICAN.” 


By Avucust WALTHER. 








Editors The Musical Courier: 
HAVE read with wonder and amazement the article ‘Is 
It Cynicism?” in the Third National Edition of THe 
Musica Courter. Yes, with wonder and amazement; for 
how is it possible that anybody can crowd into one sheet 
of paper such a vast amount of ignorance and arrogance. 

To discuss at length every item in the article, to prove its 
fallacy would require so much time and labor that I con- 
fine myself to discussing only the most important ones. 

When “American” says, “America is an artistic impos 
sibility. It does not care for nor appreciate art in any form, 
and it is so constructed from a psychological, yes, geo 
graphical in one sense, standpoint that it never can care 
for nor appreciate art,’’ I cannot help thinking of the clown 
in Shakespeare's “Twelfth Night,” who, when Sebastian 
says to him: “I pr’y thee, vent thy folly somewhere else: 
thou knowst not me,” answers: “Vent my folly! He has 
heard that word of some great man and now applies it to 
a fool!” No, “American,” such highflown words as “psy 
chological and geographical,” without meaning to you, con 
vey no proof to ue fools who have read your article. 

If “American” says, in proof of his argument, “America 
is an artistic impossibility because the American character 
is too superficial, self-contained and flippant,’ I must con 
fess that he is right to a certain degree. But what has 
that to do with the development of our art? I have trav 
eled a good deal in Europe, and have there, alas! found 
the same conditions which “A.” ascribes to the American 
character. Not so apparent, but still I have found them to 
be so. Superficiality seems to reign supreme everywhere 
just at present; it’s the tendency of the age. However, 
future generations in the country will differ greatly from 
the present generation. Our social conditions are bound to 
change before long. We are living in an age of transition. 

“What have we done since our inception as a nation? 
What—what did Greece accomplish in the first 125 years 
of her existence?” asks ““American.”” These two questions 
show us “American” in all his ignorance; brand him as 
a man of a most superficial education, which he never 
attempted to patch up in later life by more thorough stud 
ies. By answering his two questions, I shall prove conclu- 
sively what an absurd standpoint “A.”’ has assumed to 
ward art matters in our country. If “A.” had ever looked 
into a history of Greece he certainly would never have writ 
ten such rot about Greece! Greece accomplished nothing at 
all inthe first 125 years of her existence. Herodot tells us that 
Pheenicians, guided by a certain Cadmus, came to Greece 
about 2500 B. C. Thev introduced into Greece arts and 
sciences. Among these followers of Cadmus were the 
Curetes, who were, according to Lucian, priests of Cebele, 
or, according to Strabo, Phrygian flute players. These 
Curetes settled in different parts of Greece. The inhab- 
itants of that country were, at that time, a wild horde of 
people. They knew nothing of domestic life, but roamed 
about their immeasurable forests like wild beasts, in con- 
stant warfare with one another. The Curetes who, settled 
among these wild people, knew how to utilize fire, smelt 
ores, and work them into implements and weapons. With 
these, which they clashed together, with bells, drums, fifes. 
wild shrieks, they made most unearthly noises at their re- 
ligious services. Such was the earliest music in Greece. 
Had “American” lived there at that time, he would have 
said: “Greece is an artistic impossibility.” Nevertheless, 
we reach, after about 2,000 years (and not 125 as “A.” as- 
sumes), a stage of perfection in architecture, sculpture, 
painting, poetry and music, such as had never been wit- 
nessed before. and “to which we now turn for relief.” 
Greece was annihilated by Rome about 200 years B. C. 
Although Greek ast was brought to Italy it exercised little 
influence on the Romans. They were too busy with con- 
quering the world to devote their time to the Arts. And 
had “American” lived in Italy a thousand years after the 
founding of Rome. he would have cried out: “Italy is an 





artistic impossibility.” But Greek influence could not be ex- 
terminated. It smoldered under all sorts of obstructions 
until suddenly it burst forth with a most glowing flame. 
About 2,000 years after Perickles’ time we behold the arts 
flourish in Italy and reach a perfection equal to that of 
ancient Greece. And one art, Music, rose to a perfection 
such as Greece had never known, 

While Greece and Italy had brought the arts from heaven 
to earth, Germany was a wild, barbaric country. Had 
“American” lived there at that time, he would have ex- 
claimed, in fierce agony: ““Germany is an artistic impossi 
bility!” 

What a peculiar course music did take ere it reached per- 
fection! Nurtured ardently for thousands of years, at first 
in the Orient, later in the Occident, the musical art never 
got beyond a most rudimentary stage, until, suddenly, we 
see it advance rapidly to maturity in the Netherlands, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Netherland musicians 
reigned supreme in Italy, France, Spain, Germany. All 
lucrative and influential positions were usurped by them, to 
the exclusion of the natives. This state of affairs lasted a 
few hundred years. Italy in Art seemed an impossibility. 
Suddenly, that country wrestled the sceptre from the 
fierce grasp of the Netherlanders, and tyrannized over the 
rest of the world. After a long reign, the Germans eman- 
cipated themselves from the Italians, and they now hold 
sway. And in the face of these facts, can “American” as- 
sert that he can foresee what changes will take place in the 
development of the musical art in our country within a 
few centuries? Art must grow and develop naturally! In 
some countries this growth and development is slower, in 
some quicker. And in our country it has been very rapid. 
“Do you suppose,” continues “American,” “an American— 
a well-constructed American—with the icy temperament, 
the total lack for mimicry, with the self-satisfaction and 
complete absence of all geniality or honest sympathy or 
sentiment can sing?’ I fear “American” is of an ugly, 
sour disposition, whom people of sentiment avoid, and, be- 
cause /ie lacks that divine trait, sees it not in others! 

“American” goes on: “When, for about a thousand years, 
the Anglo-Saxon race has been taught that it is the height 
of ill-breeding to display emotion under any possible con- 
tingency, I fancy we will not as dutiful descendants be 
adepts at interpreting or indicating music which calls for 
a subtle, sympathetic, spontaneous expression of senti- 
ment and emotion.” Well! well! “American,” did you ever 
go to school? If so, you may perhaps have some of the 
books, which were the fountains from which you drew— 
or rather did not draw—knowledge. If you will please 
open your books you will find that the display of emotion 
among the ancient nations was just as much condemned 
as among the Anglo-Saxons What severe laws the 
Greeks did lay down! And the Romans! And still, these 
nations rose to a glorious height in the expression of emo- 
tions. And if you talk of lack of emotion in the Anglo- 
Saxon, have Shakespeare, Byron, Shelley, Keats—who 
can mention all the illustrious names?—displayed no emo 
tion in their works. And how about the great English 
painters, the deep philosophers, the good musicians? 
Wait, “American,” until we are a little older and you 
will find that our “psychological and geographical condi- 
tions” will enable us to reach the pinnacle of the Parnas- 
sus. What proof I have for such a bold assertion? Only 
one—one that embodies all proofs that can be advanced 
in support of my assertion. We find here a deep, ardent, 
profound love for art in all its branches. Look about you! 
See the host of young and old who are worshipping at 
the shrine of the Muses! Look at the love and ardor with 
which they pursue their studies! “American,” open your 
eyes, behold the faithful disciples, as they work and aim 
for a high goal! You cannot but acknowledge that we 
will and must rise to eminence. Furthermore, “Ameri- 
can” writes: “Are you able to deny that America has ever 
produced one poet, composer, artist, novelist, philosopher, 
sculptor, great statesman, historian or architect? Surely a 
country which, like ours, has enjoyed a century of external 
peace.” * * * Well. I am beginning to get vexed at read- 
ing such rot. Yes, we have poets, great ones; we have com- 
posers, and good ones, too; we have artists, philosophers, 
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statesmen, historians, architects. Who are they? Go to 
our concert halls, to our picture galleries and studios, go 
to our book stores, go through our cities, and you will 
find them! Its undeniable, that we have no Shakespeare. 
But what nation, except the English, did? We have no 
But what nation except Germany did? We 
But what nation excep: Italy did? We 


Beethoven. 
have no Titian. 
have no Phidias. What nation did accept Greece? But 
does “American” find beauty in the greatest works only? 
Is a violet not to be admired because it is not as large as 
a rose? Are the heavens at night not beautiful, because 
of the myriad of small stars which shine less lustrously 
than the moon? Get thee hence, “American”; you have 
not a particle of sentiment in you 

As to the foreign artist, “American” is on the wrong 
track when he writes: ‘““Now for the foreigner and opera 
Why are you working against the best interests of your 
country? Without the foreign artist, teacher and com 
poser what chance would America have? Do we not need 
all of them that can be piled into our country?” “Ameri 
can,’ you are right! We do not object to the foreign art 
ist provided he is good! We welcome with open arms all 
great artists, and we wish to learn from them all we can, 
for there is no end to learning. In the case of the foreign 
artist history seems to repeat itself. The Netherlanders 
prevented for several centuries the Italians from acquiring 
positions which they merited, thereby prevented the Italians 
from making a living in their own country. When finally 
Italy shook off the foreign tyranny it invaded other coun 
tries and tyrannized over these. In Germany they prevented 
such men as Mozart and Beethoven from acquiring posi 
tions-—-from making a living! Now the Germans reign 
supreme and want to tyrannize over others, forgetting how 
they had to suffer. No! once more, we do not object to 
the foreigner! But what the American musician objects to 
is: He does not want foreign instrumentalists or vocalists 
to give us poor European compositions and treat meritori 
ous American works with contempt! He does not want 
foreign conductors to give us over and over poor, wretched 
foreign works and treat with utter contempt meritorious 
American works! He does not want publishing houses to 
inflate the market with poor foreign compositions and re 
fuse to publish meritorious American works! We are glad 
to hear the great works of the German, French, Italian and 
Russian masters, but we can surely expect to hear American 
works at times! The American composer wants a HEARING 
at least in his own country, and this the foreigner denies 
him! And, alas! alas! a treatment which our public seems 
to sanction! All foreign artists are welcome if they come 
to encourage us, but if they come to tyrannize over us we 
rebel! We have outgrown our infancy, and protest against 
being treated like children! 

“The populace of America,” says 
worst sort of a hybrid. In our blessed country, the hom« 


American,” “is th 


of the recently freed, paupers, degenerates of every coun 
try on earth marry, raise iarge families, which after two 
or three generations can become respected citizens. * * * 
Is this, then, the soil for delicate art plants!” It is a 
strange, yet undeniable fact, that nearly all the great heros 
in the world of art, and also in the world of science, have 
sprung from such class of people as “American” has 
represented. The poorer and lower and lowest classes of 
society have given us our greatest intellects! Does “Amer 
ican,” perhaps, recall who were the founders of Rome? 
That Rome, which was destined to reign supreme in the 
world of art? Those founders were as bad a lot of assas 
sins, thieves and rowdies as have ever congregated on this 
side of the water! Yet, what a glorious nation of artists 
sprang from that refuse of society! 

How unfortunate in “American” to say: “America can- 
not produce orchestra leaders Are Paur, Gericke, 
Thomas and Van der Stucken Americans? Van der 
Stucken is an American; he was born in Texas. He has 
risen in this country, through his own efforts, to the high 
est position, which he now occupies. He is not only a 
good conductor and musician of rare ability, but a man 
who takes a great interest in American music and mu 
Theodore Thomas came to these shores quite 
He has worked himself up to the 


sicians. 
young, an unknown 
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loity pinnacle where he now stands, world renowned, in 
this country. Gustav Hinrichs, who is to be one of the 
conductors of the Metropolitan Opera next season, came 
to America young and unknown. He has worked himself 
up to the posiion he now holds in this country. Give 
the American musician a chance to display his abilities 
and he will show off to good advantage 


but, unfortunately, 


Many there are 
who are destined to be great, our con- 
ditions (social, political and religious) are at present such 
as to crush them to death. 

“American” says: “A republic cannot and never. has 
made art.” Why not? 
republics have we had since the creation of the world? 
have no republics it is easy to say, “Art 
Greece has proved con 
And what art? 


What was Greece? How many 
Of course ii 
cannot thrive in a republic.” 
clusively that art did thrive in a republic. 
“We are inartistic, inside and outside, 
those elements in which the seed of creative or reproduc 
could thrive planted.” Thus spake 
Well, if he will just stop speaking and con 


and we haven't 


tive talent were it 
American.” 
template for a moment the great change that has been 
going on around us within the short space of, say, twenty 
five years, he must become convinced, if not totally blind 


mentally, that we have progressed artistically at a 
Look at our cities 


Our streets have been 


tremendous pace How their aspect 


has changed to their advantage. 


improved, parks delight the eyes, old eye-sores of dwell- 
ings have given way to beautiful residences. In our 
homes the bare walls of bygone days have become 
decorated with engravings, etchings and paintings; on 


our tables and in our bookcases we find choice books, 
Yet even in our attire we 
‘Ameri- 


indieations of mental growth 
have become more civilized and artistic. I fear, 
can,” your eyes are so inartistic—exactly like your senti- 
-that you do not see these glaring changes. And 
when you make the assertion, “Why, America couldn't 
catch the art instinct even if it were the 
I have only to say that this is the height of 


ments- 


most virulent 
contagion,” 
impugent arrogance! The future only can prove the cor- 
rectness or falsity of your assertion Sut what do you 
you who know so little about the 
No one 
the vul 


know about the future 
I am not blind to our many imperfections 
rhe superficiality, 


past? 
deplores them more than I do 
garity that stares one in the face constantly, how it grates 
constantly the 
bofty 


upon my feelings! But, then, I also see 


future greatness of the arts mirrored in the fine, 


minds of my many artistic frends 


Evan Williams in Troy. 
Evan Williams was the soloist in the concert given re 
Troy Vocal Society and scored one of his 
Concerning his singing the Troy 


cently by the 
customary successes 
Times said: 


If applause is an unvarying indication of merit, Evan Williams 
must be a tenor of undisputed greatness, for he certainly received 
most cordial treatment at the hands of the Vocal Society concert’s 
audience last evening. So skillfully does he handle his voice that 
he can fill the hall or let the tones die away in a whisper at will, 
but he was at his best last night in the numbers in which tender 
Night,” “A 
(Gordon) were exquisite 


of Max Hein 


It need not be 


sentiment was portrayed Of these “All Through the 
(Bartlett) and “Love Abiding” 
In one or two instances Mr. Williams reminded one 
rich, so daintily did he touch some of the passages 

said that the singers are unlike in every way thinkable in voice and 
“something” common to both 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding,’ 


Dream” 


appearance, but there is a peculiar 
“Onaway, Awake an aria from 
was the first number bringing Mr 
acknowledgments of praise the hall 


teloved,” 
Williams before the audience, 
and in spite of his modest 
would not be quieted without an encore, and it was here that he so 
beautifully sang “All Through the Night,” 
sweetness that the human voice and heart can express. The senti 
Williams appeared to give three 


putting into it ali of the 


mental lover was lost when Mr 
gypsy songs, “I Chant My Lay,” 
“Cloudy Heights of Tatra’ The second has a queer twist in it 
that to some would always be unexpected, and the last named is 
remarkable, or was last night, for the powerful tone produced in its 


“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 


this number was repeated. Mr. Williams also gave “The 
(Schubert), with the assistance of 
e 


ending; 
Night Is Cloudless and Serene” 
the society 


The Musin Violin School. 


HE violin school which Ovide Musin founded in New 
York a year ago has grown steadily, and is now 

Indeed, so successful has 

become and Musin 
feels justified in giving up his work as the principal of the 
Violin Conservatory in Liége, Belgium, to devote all! his 
Early in July he will leave 


solidly established institution. 
brilliant are its prospects that Mr. 


time to the New York school. 
Liége for New York, which will henceforth be his perma 
nent home. As soon as Mr. Musin intimated his purpose 
to his class several of the students expressed their intention 
to follow him to America. It is likely that Mr. Musin will 
bring with him a skillful viola p.ayer and a noted violon- 
Albert Zim 


Musin’s deter 


cellist, who, in conjunction with himself and 
mer, will form a string quartet. It is Mr 
mination to make this quartet second to none in this coun 
try or Europe. 
Albert Zimmer, 
during Mr. Musin’s absence, 


can look with satisfaction upon the results he has 


who has been in charge of the school 
has done thorough work, and 
accom 
In his class are some exceptionally talented pupils 
Of these Gerome Helmont 


plished. 
whose progress has been rapid 
is perhaps the most advanced, but several of the others are 
pushing him closely. Those worthy of special mention ar¢ 
Banks, Miss Nettie Baylis, Richard Kay, S 


Miss Ruth Baker and Miss Maud 


Miss Grace 
Mandel, Alfred Drake, 
Clark, of Elmira, N. Y 
The students in Gaston Dethier’s class have likewise 
shown gratifying advancement 
The growth of the Muslin School has necessitated larger 
apartments in Carnegie Hall 


Art Room, have been 


studios, so the commodious 
known as the Woman's Philharmonic 


secured and will be occupied at once 


Mr. Weld Declines. 
WELD, the 


ma cL 
of Milwaukee, al 


Ithough sure of a unanimous re-elec 
letter to the directors positively 


director of the Arion Society 


tion, has sent a refusing 
to accept the position in view of the fact that he cannot 
bring himself into accord with certain proposed regula 
tions. As the has been negotiating with no one 
but Mr. Weld, this leaves it in an unpleasant predicament 
It is certain that no more 
This adds to the 
merited from past history. It would not be 


society 


capable director can be secured 
society's misfortune, probably well 
surprising 
were there a million little wheels within the main wheel 
which led to this declination on Mr. Weld’s part, for this 
also would be in keeping with the past 

If the Arion Society would follow the suggestion made 
by Tue Musica 
itself of certain prevalent members, harmony, vocally and 
Anyway, Mr. We 


Courier fully two years ago and rid 


otherwise, might be hoped for Id is out, 


and probably will not regret it 


Petschnikotf Disappeared. 


who is popularly 


Petschnikoff, 


has quietly disappeared 


The Russian violinist 


known as the “poet of the violin,” 


to some unknown spot in order to enjoy a much needed 
rest after a trying season of over 150 concerts and recitals 
throughout Europe. Petschnikoff is a modest man, and 
avoids all public attempts at enthusiastic demonstrations by 
escaping from the concert halls in disguise 

Two weeks ago Petschnikoff arrived at a small villag: 
inn, and after enjoying a modest supper retired early for 
good night's rest. Next morning the entire population 
knew that the artist was a guest at the village inn, and when 
Petschnikoff discovered this, his valet was immediately in 
formed that “the atmosphere was not particularly agree 
able to him,” and inside of an hour Petschnikoff and his 
Nothing has been heard of them sinc« 


but we trust he has found some rural spot where his iden 


valet “were off.” 


tity will not be discovered 
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Louis V. Saar. 


Re IS V. SAAR has obtained the first prize in Boston 
for his Var piano. We hav: 


often spuken in our columns of this young composer's 


iations and Fugue for 


merits, and the newly won prize is not the first gained 

his artistic career As a pupil of Rheinberger, to whom 
Germany displays sincere at 
Munich 
omposer and pianist 


Saar in his yearly visits to 


tachment, he graduated from the Academy of 


Music with unusual distinction as 


with strong recommendations to Johannes Brahms, with 


whom Saar, during his Vienna sojourn, stood in close 
personal relations 

In the fall of 1891 Saar received for his prize Suite and 
Men 


and this in the next year 


Lieder a special scholarship (stipendium) of the 


delssohn Foundation in Berlin 


was succeeded by the prize of the Vienna Tonkinstler 
Verein under Brahms aegis for the vocal quartet with 
piano accompaniment, which lately was given by pupils 


Women’s Phil 


success that it will be re 


Madame Lankow in the concert of the 
harmonic Society with such 
peated this evening in the Teachers’ College concert at 


Klengel the 


notice of the quartet, 


Columbia College. Dr eminent conductor 


of the Liederkranz, in a says that “‘it 


belongs to the most valuable and most pregnant produc 


tions of modern literature 


The versatility of Saar as a composer is proved by the 


long series of his publications, which has been largely 


increased during this winter rhe Schirmers have just 


published some new piano pieces and a five movement 


orchestra with a four handed arrange 


Novelties 


violin pieces, the 


suite for piano 


ment issued by chuberth are Saar’s two 


Elegies among which is a remarkably 


attractive piece, which will soon appear in an arrangement 


for string orchestra and be performed in public 


lo these may be added six Miniatures for Piano (pub 


lished by Arthur B. Schmidt in Boston), six piano pieces 


grand style intended for concert performances. The 


prize Variations by Saar will be published by Oliver Dit 
son, of Boston This last, however, does not exhaust 
Saar’s activity during the winter. He has written in ad 


ed piece for chorus aad orchestra alternat 


rmed by one of the German sing 


ng, which will be perfe 


ing societies six volkslieder a capella for male chorus; 


Lieder for four voices, with violin obligato; duet for two 


How indef 


It is 


o1ces atigably he works the opus numbers 


Saar, together with 


about 


demonstrate astonishing that 


his industry in mposition, can find time to write 
music 
Musical Wochen 


and of distinguished 


This artist says Louis Badeker, in 


blatt, “is endowed with great talent 


culture whe confesses that in his music he is a 


warm admirer of Brahms, has rendered tenderness of 


sentiment, sensuous joy in the phenomena of nature in 


tones full of deepest emotion. However successful poets 


ay be in description of nature, equally so has this com 
poser been in displaying nobility of temperament in music 


full of gemitith 


Leonora Jackson. 


Since the definite announcement of Leonora 


tour appeared in this paper Manager 


Jackson's 
Ihrane has been busy 


answering applications from leading musical organizations 


and to judge from the present interest shown in this artist, 


she will fill a solid list of engagements from the time she 


arrives until the end of the season 


Keen, of Paterson, N. J 


will spend the summer at 


ps 
successful piano 


J. Willian 


teacher there Tenant’s Harbor 


coast of Maine, and, as heretofore, conduct a class of pupils 


in piano playing. Mr. Keen will give a recital early in July 


of compositions by Schumann, Chopin, Schubert, MacDow 
ell and others, and put in evidence the result of his studie 
with E. M. Bowman 
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H. G. STEWART VS. MUSICIANS’ UNION. 

139 KEAKNY STREET, t 

SAN Francisco, Cal, May 30, 1800. j 
UBM'TTING to the request of a few prominent mu- 
sician., I examined the controversies that are now 
indulged in between H. G. Stewart, of the Evening Post, 
and the Musicians’ Union, and after due deliberation de- 
cided to present the conclusion at which I arrived in this 
column. It is generally not my habit to interfere with 
quarrels that are not my own, but as this matter is one of 


public importance it is but fair to discuss it thoroughly. 


* * * 


Mr. Stewart contended and backed his contention with a 
copy of the by-laws: “The Musicians’ Union has built a 
stone fence about the city and will not suffer anyone to 
scrape a fiddle or toot a horn without a preliminary resi- 
dence of six months and compliance with some other irk- 
some conditions.” To which the Musicians’ Union re- 
sponded with personal abuse, and entitled Mr. Stewart's 
apparently just criticism “a mixture of ignorance, malice 
and misrepresentation.” 


* * * 


Let us discard for a moment the fact as to who is cor- 
rect, and view the matter from the impression every fair- 
minded person must receive from a casual glance over the 
nature of the two articles. Mr. Stewart states a shortcom- 
ing frankly, backs up his statement by documentary evi- 
dence and asks for mere justice. The union responds with 
personal abuse, insults, innuendoes and a cry of “ignorance 
Now I ask anyone, which 
Which exhales the 
accusation or 


malice, misrepresentation.” 
of the two articles is more dignified? 
fragrance of truth? Mr. Stewart's 


the union’s angry reply? 
** * 


calm 


Generally, when an accused person is at a loss to re- 
spond to a complaint, he begins to call names. Is the 
union in the same position? I hardly think that there is 
a musical organization outside of San Francisco which 
would have resorted to this same measure. 


*_ * * 


There was a time when the local musicians’ union was upon 
such a high standard that to be a union musician was equiv- 
alent to being a good musician. In fact, at the present day 
San Francisco’s best musicians are members of the union. 
But unfortunately another element has crept in, so that the 
union consits of both good and bad musicians. The price 
fixed by the society is the same for the superior and inferior 
talent. Why should a manager be compelled to pay the 
same price to a good musician that he pays to a bad one? 
Why should an accomplished musician be entitled to the 
same remuneration to which an unaccomplished musician is 
forced to submit? 

+ - * 

These questions have been answered to me as follows: 
“We have fixed a reasonable rate for all musicians, and a 
superior musician is entitled to ask a higher or special com- 
pensation for his work. We do not limit the compensation 
above the union rate, but only below the same.” 


MR. VICTOR THRANE 





The society has a board of examiners which 
examines all members who apply for admission. Thereby 
it gives out the presumption that a musician in order to 
become a member must be accomplished to a certain degree, 
for he is asked to pass an examination. The managers and 
general public are then conndent that only good musicians 
are admitted, and hence are made to believe that in order 
to engage good musicians they are not mistaken in apply- 
ing to the union. Hence the rate fixed by the union is sup- 
posed to be a reasonable compensation for good musicians. 
But, according to the statement broached to me, there are 
better than good musicians who are entitled to special rates. 
Who discriminates between the good and the better? Are 
there two examining boards? The general public and man- 
agers are not supposed to know the difference. They are 
entitled to the belief that ali union members are good mu- 
sicians, which, as a matter of truth, is at present not the 


case. 
* + * 


And right here’s the rub. If the union (I am, of course, 
only speaking of the local organization) does not see to it 
that all its members are sufficiently accomplished to entitle 
them to the reputation of the best in the community, it low- 
ers its standard and becomes devoid of dignity, as the answer 
to Mr. Stewart's criticism amply demonstrated. Gentle- 
men, instruct your, examining board to be stricter, and your 
society will become a blessing to the musicians, as well as 
to the community at large. 


LOCAL HAPPENINGS. 

A week ago last Sunday Adoiphe Locher’s mass was 
given at St. Mary’s Cathedral. ‘ihe gentleman is indeed 
an accomplished composer, and possesses that valuable 
gift so rarely discovered nowadays, namely, the giit of 
originality. Mr. Locher’s mass contains grandeur and 
dignity. Its music corresponds exactly with its text, thus 
making it indeed sacred music. The fervor expressed 
therein is indeed inspiring and imposing, thus stamping 
the composer an artist of rare merit. 1 had recently the 
pleasure to listen to some of Mr. Locher’s songs, which 
are all gems. Being imbued with French character, con- 
taining agreeably melodious form, and being well adapted 
for concert purposes as well as parlor recitals, they snould 
long ere this have found a publisher. They are really too 
valuable to remain longer in obscurity. 

** * 


The San Francisco Musical Club has just closed a pros- 
perous season, and members, as well as officers, are now 
enjoying a well-deserved vacation. Those who manage 
the affairs of that society are: President, Miss Maude A. 
Smith; first vice-president, Miss Helen E. Cowell; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Frances B. Williams; recording sec- 
retary, Miss Minnie Marten; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
A. C. Posey; business secretary, Miss Elsa Everding; 
treasurer, Mrs. A. S. Baldwin; librarian, Mrs. J. B. Tufts. 


*+*_ * * 


The free scholarship, which was recently announced by 
the Von Meyerinck School of Music, has been awarded to 
Miss Fanny Denny, whom the board of examiners se- 


lected from over thirty applicants as the most gifted, tal- 








ee ee 
HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 





ented and serious one. The Von Meyerinck school also 
announces that it has engaged Arthur Fickenscher to take 
charge of a complete piano department, which will be 
added to the school at the beginning of the new season. 


* * * 


Oscar Weil, who has been seriously ill lately, has suffi- 
ciently recovered to go on a journey. He is now in San 
Luis Obispo, enjoying a rest, and no doubt the ideal 
climate and the quietness of the place will restore Mr. 
Weil quickly, so that he may again resume his duties in 
the local musical circles, where his absence is certainly 
missed. I wish him a speedy recovery. 

i 


While Fritz Scheel was cleaning his gloves prior to an 
evening walk, he lit a cigar, and, being not particularly 
careful, the benzine he used exploded, and his hands were 
considerably burned. He is now at home, with his hands 
well bandaged, and is questioning the wisdom of wearing 
clean gloves. 

*“* * 
AT THE THEATRES 


Last evening the Lombardi Italian Opera Company 
opened a season of grand opera at the California Theatre. 
This organization hails originally from La Scala, Milan, has 
included a very successful engagement in the City of Mex- 
ico and Los Angeles, and has come here highly recom- 
mended. It 1s under the management of Messrs. C. M 
Wood and H. C. Wyatt, who propose to take the company 
East provided they impress the San Francisco public as fa 
vorably as they did the people farther south. Last night J 
attended the opening performance of ‘I Pagiiacci’’ and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” and must confess that the princi 
pals are exceptionally good. Fernando Avadeno, tenor, 
and Gandenzio Salassa, baritone, received a veritable ova- 
tion for their good work. The Ellis Grand Opera Com- 
pany, who charged $5 admission, did not have a male singer 
who could compare with either of these two. Especial won 
der was created by Mr. Salassa’s baritone, which is very 
robust, powerful, and even in the highest passages is clear 
and not at all forced. It is by far the best baritone heard 
here for many years. Mr. Avadeno has a tenor robusto, 
phrases magnificently and sings with a soul 

Among the women Blanca Barduccio proved so far the 
She possesses a dramatic soprano of wide range and 
As an actress she is beyond re- 
The chorus is 


best. 
sings with deep sympathy. 
proach. Her Santuzza was simply ideal. 
“under aller kritik,” and the management seems to have 
made seventy-five the limit of the age required to enter 
it. The orchestra reminded one of a Chinese band, and at 
times it would even have displeased the rather undeveloped 
musical taste of the Mongolian public. At the beginning 
of “Pagliacci,” after Mr. Salassa had been recalled time 
and again for his splendid reading of the prologue, the 
audience was trembling lest orchestra and chorus was to 
succumb to sudden heart failure, and the ushers were al- 
ready opening the doors to let the depressing atmosphere 
escape that would have stifled the auditors had not the 
conductor in time prevented a catastrophe. That is the 
result of admitting bad musicians, as well as good ones, 
into the union. For the remainder of the week the follow- 
ing repertory has been fixed: Tuesday, “Faust;” Wednes- 
day, “Lucia;’’ Thursday, “Norma;" Friday, “I Pagliacci” 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana;’ Saturday matinee, “Lucia,” 
and Saturday night, “Rigoletto.” 

But again I must admit that the principals of this com- 


pany are beyond criticism. ALFRED METZGER. 


ALONG THE COAST. 

SAN Jose, Cal., May 13, 180. 
A concert out of the usual order of music schools on this 
coast was given in the King Conservatory of Music on 
May 3. It was under the direction of the harmony and 
theory teacher, Peter C. Allan, graduate of Leipsic Con- 
servatory, and by the advanced pupils of the theory classes 
of the King Conservatory of Music. It was a great credit 

to the school and to the young professor and his pupils. 
It was with great pleasure and satisfaction that the 
friends of the conservatory listened to the program of in- 
strumental and vocal compositions offered for their criti- 
cism and praise. The five songs of Rose M. Trumbull, 
sung by Miss Carrie Foster McLellan, Miss Trumbull ac- 
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companying, were gems of melody and sentiment. Surely 
they will go out to a welcoming world 

The instrumental numbers were ambitious, but worthy 
of praise, and Mr. Allan expressed himself as well pleased 
with this first public concert of their work as composers. 

F. Giorza King’s number was played at his request by 
his father, Dean F. Loui King. 

+ * * 

The San José Oratorio Society gave a complimentary 
musicale on May 8. The vast audience present considered 
it a musical treat, and the society is certainly entitled to a 
great deal of praise for its work, especially when one con- 
siders the short time of its existence. Prof. James Ham- 
ilton Howe deserves the lion share of the credi The 
chorus numbers were mostly taken from the cantata, “An- 
cient Mariner,” by J. F. Barnett. The reading of “And 
Now the Storm Blast Came” and “The Souls Did from 
Their Bodies Fly” were especially admired, the latter, a 
capella, being the best effort. 

. * . 

Mrs. Mary Weaver McCauley sang Harris’ “Madrigal,” 
and was enthusiastically encored. So were the numbers 
“Two Voices in the Air,” sung by Mrs. McCauley and 
Miss Ada May Churchill, who pleased her friends especial 
ly with her perfect enunciation 

i ae 

The graduating recital (the third of a series) of the 
Conservatory of Music, University of the Pacific, was held 
Wednesday at the Conservatory Hall. Miss Edyth G. Van 
Arda and Clarke McClish were the soloists, ably assisted 
by the U. P. String Quartet. The piano solos, “Cappriccio 
Brillante,” B minor, Mendelssohn and Liszt's “ann 
hauser” march, as played by Miss Van Arda, deserves a 
great deal of praise and demonstrating the ethicient train 
ing received under the able direction of Professor Douillee 

While the vocal numbers given by Mr. McClish 
showed careful training, the selection of such solos as 
“Why Do the Heathen Rage?” was unfortunate, being too 
heavy for this gentleman’s voice. We sincerely hope t 
hear him soon again in a solo better ‘adapted for his voice 
Altogether, this was one of the best of the series of enter 
tainments. 

** * 

The recital given by the conservatory of the University 
of the Pacific was a pronounced success. Mrs. Clarence 
Bernhard’s solos were splendidly treated. Miss Fack 
rell’s singing called for enthusiastic encores. Her rendi 
tion of Cowen’s “In the Chimney Corner” was especially 
fine. Mr. Leibe has greatly improved in his violin play 
ing, and deserved the applause received. The recital closed 
with two numbers played by the U. P. String Quartet 
The latter has but recently organized, and promises to be 
an important addition to the U. P. Conservatory. It con 
sists of Messrs. Edwin Williams, Geo. R. Blut, Louis 
Leibe and Roland Hill 


* . * 


“An Afternoon with MacDowell” will be given by the Sat 
urday Morning Club next Saturday. The program will be 
under the direction of Misses Nettie Moody and Georgia 
Willey. 

On June 13 a concert for the benefit of the O’Connor Art 
Building will be given. Sixteen of San José’s leading solo 
ists will take part 

Wilbur McColl has almost recovered from his serious 
illness. 

Edward F. Schneider, accompanied by his charming wife, 
has returned from Europe, and is now at the residence of 
his parents in College Park. Mr. Schneider’s compositions 
have attracted a great deal of attention both in Europe and 
America. 

The piano recital of Miss Cornelia Ross, pupil of McC 
T. Urmy, took place last Tuesday. Miss Ross played among 
other numbers a Valse in F, Schubert ; Mazurka in G, Cho 
pin, and Fleissner’s Polonaise Brillante in faultless style 
She was ably assisted by Miss Edith Fuller and Miss Alic« 
McMillan. 
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Says the Mercury: “Miss Emma Struvy, the charming 
and gifted daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Struvy, has re 
turned home from Germany an accomplished musician 
after five years’ study under the best teachers of piano play 
ing in Europe, and a couple of years devoted also to voice 
culture. Her meeting with her parents and friends was a 
joyful one, and Miss Struvy, when seen by a Mercury rep 
resentative, expressed great happiness at being home again.’ 

From the San José Report 

“The graduates of the San José Conservatory, numbering 
eleven, gave a musical recital Thursday evening, and the 
manner in which each carried out the assigned part on the 
program showed superior instruction and ability The 
graduates in vocal music were Misses Mary Williams and 
Annie Beaton. Those in instrumental were Misses Annie 
Kottenger, Mabel Renison, Lottie Theurekauf, Fannie Bur 
ton, Eugenia Cereghino, May Ridley, Edith Stoner, Annic 
Beaton, Minnie Hutch and Selwyn Shrimplin. Each num 
ber as played by the graduates embraced all the essentials 
required of a musician, and many of the selections showed 
originality not at all out of place 

“An Afternoon with MacDowell,” which was to be given 
by the Saturday Morning Club on last Saturday, was post 
poned until this afternoon H. L. ScHEmMMe! 


OAKLAND, Cal., June 6. 1809 

The orchestral concert given last night at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Fourteenth and Castro streets, under the 
direction of Alex. T. Stewart, was a decided success from 
several standpoints. It differed from the usual concert in 
that the numbers were all thoroughly enjoyable, well given 
bright and free from lengthy tiresomeness. 

The event of the evening was, of course, the appearance 
of Henry Holmes, the violinist, who charmed his audience 
by his art. His reception was very enthusiastic and he was 
forced to return for several encores and to acknowledge 
others by bowing. He won everyone by insisting upon 
sharing all honors with John Metcalf, his accompanist 

The orchestra, under Mr. Stewart’s very able direction 
‘Coronation March” Haydn's 
Symphony in G major, a military piece; Walling’s beau 
Lumbye’s “Dream Pictures,” into 


rendered Ellenberg’s 


tiful “Swing Song” 
which a zither solo by Max Franck was introduced; “The 
Old Folks at Home” and Sousa’s latest march, “Hands 
Across the Sea.” 

The orchestra, which is mainly composed of violins and 
which numbers four young ladies as members, played 
splendidly, and testified to Mr. Stewart’s work, both as an 
instructor and as a leader 

Clement Rowlands, in spite of a very unfortunate cold, 
sang in his usual fine style 

‘as 

Invitations have been issued to a recital by vocal pupils 
of Mrs. Carroll Nicholson at the Y. M. C. A. auditorium 
next Tuesday evening at 8:15 sharp. Among the pupils 
who will take a prominent part in the program are Miss 
Ethel Bates, Mrs. Dr. Woolsey, of Berkeley; Miss Edna 
Ritter, Miss Alta Marvin and Miss Mabel Gray. Mrs 
W. T. Murcell, formerly Miss Mabel Walker, will also 
sing. Miss Gertrude Hibberd will play violin obligatos to 
several of the vocal numbers, and the accompanying will 
be in the hands of Miss Esta Marvin and Miss Ethel 
Bates Aside from the solo numbers the program will 
nclude several chorus selections by some _ twenty-five 
members of Mrs. Nicholson’s class 

c+ 5 

The musicale of the Oakland Trio Club, which took 
place at the residence of Mrs. E. H. Benjamin Thursday 
morning of last week, was attended by a select audience of 
sincere music lovers, who greatly enjoyed the program of 
high class numbers rendered by several of the talented 
pianists of the club, with the professional assistance of 
Miss L. Florence Heine, violinist, and Louis Von der 
Mehden, ‘cellist. In these days when classical chamber 
music does not seem to have the vogue in Oakland and 
San Francisco it used to have in the days of the Oakland 
Ensemble Club, the Carr-Beel “pops” and kindred affairs, 
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the work of the Oakland Trio Club in keeping alive the 
love of this, the purest form of the musical art, is worthy 
of commendation and support ALFRED METZGER 


Bloomfield-Zeisier in Texas. 
LTHOUGH the season of Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler closed with the end of the general concert 
work, the following criticisms from daily papers in the 
flourishing communities of Texas, where she appeared in 
April, will be read with interest 
San Antonio Daily Express, April 7 
A large and enthusiastic audience assembled to hear Mme. Bloom 
field Zeisler last evening in one of the most beautiful piano recitals 
that it has been the good fortune of San Antonio to have in all its 


history 
A recent hearing of Moriz Rosenthal, the great pianist (a cousin, 
by the way, of Madame Zeisler), makes it interesting to compare 


the temperament and intellectual qualities of these two artists 

In the Bach Toccata and Fugue these qualities were most strongly 

ntrasted In Rosenthal the interpretation of Bach was of the 
whiteness and coldness of a marble statue. In Mrs. Zeisler there 
was the softness of coloring of one of Corot’s paintings 

In Rosenthal the most perfect self-poise—absolute repose and ac 
curacy, but colorless as a white wall. In Mrs. Zeisler all the self 
ymtrol and accuracy of him, but the added beauty of the harmonious 
tints of an Italian sky 

In one artist we have the scholar-sculptor, in the other the poet 
painter. It would be impossible to point out the many beauties of 
this gifted artist, for when piano playing reaches such perfection 
s this we must “be still and adore.” 

It seemed at times in the pianissimo passages of the variations 
n the Beethoven Sonata that nothing in the realms of piano music 


ly beautiful than her touch, but then again 


could be more ethereal 
there would come something later, like the tender beauty of the 
Chopin “Cradle Song,” which seemed to carry us, as Carlyle has 


somewhere said of music, to the edge of the infinite and let us gaze 


for a moment into that 

The great lesson that Mrs. Zeisler’s playing gives to all music 
students is the matchless beauty of her toach and the absolute clear 
ness of her playing. Never a passage hurried or blurred; never a 
tone forced beyond its musical capacity, and always the supreme 


presence of the melody, floating above the harmonious background 


s the water lily floats in airy ease upon the placid bosom of a lake 
In everything that she plays there is never the slightest doubt as 
to the meaning of the mposer She has penetrated to the very 

lepths of the spirit of the composition and the listener accepts the 


message with thankfulness and joy 





Austin Daily Statesman, April 6.- 


Hancock’s Opera House was crowded last night by the mutpic 
ving people f Austin, wh were anxious to hear the piano re- 
cital of Mrs. Fannie RBloomfield-Zeisler It was a grand success 


and all who missed the recital missed a great treat. Each selection 


was rendered with a world of feeling. The people were held spell 


bound under the touch of this famous master, and she was often 








compelled to respond to the many encores 
Austin Daily Statesman, April 9 
The concert of last Wednesday evening, in which Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler appeared for the first time before the people of 
Austin. will n joubt be long remembered by all lovers of music 
In the very first piece (Toccata and Fugue, from Bach) she 
lisplaved her masterly command of the pian The clearness with 


h she brought out the magnificent passages arranged in counter- 
point showed that she was a thoroughly conscientious artist. Her 
soft, well rounded touch delighted us from the very beginning, and 
her faultiess execution excited the boundless admiration of all pres- 
ent. The Sonata from Beethoven. which in itself can hardly be 


led ver nteresting, was played splendidly The Variations of 
he Arietta were simply charming especially the pianissimo 
neasures written high in the treble Mendelssohn's “Frith 
gslied” I did not like « well it was too monotonous 
xd resembled an exercise In the “Spinnerlied.” however. 
Mrs. Zeisler made a great impression by a remarkable display of 
technic. Chopin’s Berceuse was played with feeling and the three 


Etudes were perfomed in masterful style. I should have liked it 
better if she had chosen the last Etude, and instead of the. other 
two, one of the fine Nocturnes by the same author. She played 
Val mn a marvelously rapid tempo, and was called upon to 


the s€ 
repeat it 

The most imposing nur 
Twelfth Rhapsodie, from Liszt. This she played beautifully, indeed 


ber was by all means the last one, the 
perfectly, with power and with fire. Towards the end, as she re- 
peated the original theme in octaves and fortissimo we felt an 
answering thrill in every fibre. It was like the sound of breakers 
yn a storm-swept shore 

Personally I liked Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler much better than Pad- 
erewsk She goes to work earnestly and without effort, and will 

ays give us the best that she has, caring not whether she is 


playing to but one person or to an audience of thousands 


From the introduction of .. . 


TECHNIC AND NOTATION 


As applied to the Pianoforte, by JOHN W. TUFTS, we 
quote the following: 

‘*Its chief aim is to diminish the number of rules which 
should govern the player in the interpretation of musical 
notation, and to define through the representation the par- 
ticular action of finger, wrist or arm necessary to produce 
the result desired by the composer: for this, sign language 
is the only medium between him and his interpreter.” 


TECHNIC and NOTATION, by JOHN W. TUFTS, is a 
work of standard value, and certainly one of the most 
important upon these subjects that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is a book of 136 pages, large quarto, wel 
gotten out. Price, $1.25. 


Published by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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URING a visit of the editor to Chicago last 
week, a musical authority said, “You New 
York people are lucky. We wanted Oscar Saenger 
to locate here, but he would not leave you, and we 
could not get him. I advocated any terms he would 
propose, but I guess you will not let such a vocal 
teacher go.” It looks as if the Chicago musician 
is right. 


ONG after “Pinafore” and “The Pirates” are for- 
gotten, their creator will live, for in an English 
contemporary we learn that Sir Arthur Sullivan has 
invented a life saving apparatus to be attached to a 
carriage, releasing the horse when occasion arises. 
It is to be exhibited at the Article Club Exhibition, 
to be opened at the Crystal Palace next week, under 
the title “The Sullivan Safety Shaft.” 


— 


HE rumors, counter-rumors, futile cabling, as- 
sertions and denials of Paderewski’s marriage 
have confused the musical public so thoroughly on 
this side of the Atlantic that we will not give space 
to the stories until we are in possession of the facts 
from our London correspondent. The news agen- 
cies have so far demonstrated their inability to fur- 
nish either an authoritative affirmation or denial. 


ENRY B. FULLER, the author of “The Che- 
valier Pensieri Vani” and “With the Proces- 
sion,” asks again that most futile question, “Can we 
hope to have art in America?” and then answers 
negatively. We agree with Mr. Fuller, suggesting, 
however, that it is because we import our art as we 
do our claret, and both are inferior brands. Amer- 
icans alone can give us national art. 


EVERAL days before the big fight last Friday 

night between those accomplished digital 
heroes and face disfigurers, Fitzsimmons and _Jef- 
fries, one of lesser magnitude occurred at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Alberto Jonas, the piano virtuoso, 
and a Herman Zeitz, said to be a conductor, had 
some words over an article in Tue Musica Cov- 
riEk. Mr. Jonas, whose pugilistic powers have 
hitherto been latent, resented a rude remark made 
to a young lady by Zeitz, and calmly punched his 
head. Jonas is now a hero among the ladies. 


HERE came a poor artist to Rossini one day, 
asking for help, says Mr. Finck, in the Even- 
“What sort of a voice ! 


ing Post. lave you got?” 


“No voice, Signor; I am an_ instrumentalist.” 
“What instrument?” “The drum, and, if you will 
let me play to you———-” “No, thank you; besides, 


we have no drum here.” “I have brought mine 


with me.” The drum was introduced. “I shall play 
for you the overture to ‘La Gazza Ladra.’”” The long 
roll at the beginning of that prelude was given. 
“Signor, here are now sixty bars rest, we will pass 
them over, and———” “I beg you will do no such 
Pray count them.” 


thing. 
Ww" are glad to read at last a defense of the last 
movement of the great Fourth Symphony in 
FE minor of Johannes Brahms. This symphony has 
been so persistently misinterpreted that the writer 
in the current number of the London Musical Times 
must be a “rare bird’ among his contemporaries. 
On the occasion of a recent Richter concert at St. 
James’ Hall, this critic—we hope it is Mr. Bennett 
—wrote: 

‘But it was in Brahms’ magnificent Fourth Sym- 
phony, and especially in the final Passacaglia, that 
Richter appeared to tower above all other conduct- 
ors. He handled this much maligned movement as 
if to show his faith in the great composer who could 
conceive such a crushing effort of genius, or to 
demonstrate before us Londoners the value of a 
. 


consummate masterpiece of musicianship at a time 
when the immature and futile babbling of ‘devout’ 
but inexpressibly dull beginners are being exploited 
ad nauseam. This Passacaglia has been declared 
‘dead’ certain it 
‘born,’ and yet it seemed never more alive than on 
this occasion, when we felt convinced that this great 
piece of music sets a fitting crown upon all that 
Brahms accomplished in symphonic music—the 
great music of a great master, written for all times, 
and not to suit a passing fashion.” 


by wiseacres ever since was 


[N London Music we found these two paragraphs, 

separated by several pages. We place them in 
juxtaposition so as to allow our readers the pleas- 
ure of drawing their own conclusions: 

“The heading of an article in the Etude is: ‘Will 
American composition ever possess a distinctive 
accent?’ If it ever does we hope it will not be any 
thing like the accent America speaks with.” 

“Mr. Bond Andrews died suddenly on the 27th 
ult. from heart disease. 
member of the Savage Club, wrote the music of 
many of Mr. Chevalier’s songs, notably “Alice” (an 
East End ecstasy), “The Coster’s "Oneymoon,” “’E 
Ain’t Got the Shadder of a Notion.” “The Nipper’s 
Lullaby” and “Our Bazaar.” 


The deceased, a well-known 


HE Queen of England does not care for the 

“dark scene” in “Lohengrin.” So the begin- 
ning of the act was omitted at the recent Windsor 
performance. Perhaps Her Majesty once heard 
Lilli Lehmann sing Ortrud, hence her distaste for 


the episode. 


ELGIUM, they say, is trying to rival Germany 
A Brussels Wagnérite sued 
the Theatre de la Monnaie for the money he paid 


in queer law cases. 


for admission to a performance of “Rheingold,” be 
cause the lights were turned down according to 
Bayreuth tradition, and he was thus unable to 
follow the opera in the libretto, for which he had 
paid a franc in the theatre. Other 
thusiasts threaten to take pocket lanterns into the 


Brussels en- 
theatre so as to be able to read the score. 

They are behind the times in Brusels; dark lan 
New York for 


terns have been in use in several 





years. 
have, so it appears in Notes and Ouerics, been 


E 
W They b 


no means hated music, as most of us suppose 


doing the Puritans an injustice 


Macaulay wrote as if the whole body of Puritans 
Th 
Puritans did, indeed, forbid all amusement on the 


thought it sin to “touch (play) the virginals.”’ 


Sabbath, re-enact Queen Elizabeth's statute against 
the disreputable street minstrels, and object to the 
use of the organ in worship; but they did not object 
to everything pleasant. The organ was in those 
days used not in the same way as now, either in 
England or abroad. Thomas Mace, of Cambridge, 
who was in York during the siege (1644), says in 
“Musick’s Monument” that York Minster the 
congregation sang a psalm tune accompanied by 


the organ, a custom which he had heard of nowhere 


in 


else. That custom is now universal; but the ordi 
nary use of the organ in the seventeenth century 
was to add brilliancy to the vocal music sung by the 
choir, and all possible embellishment by florid runs 
seems to have been employed. 

The Puritans objected to that style of sacred 
music; and so should we object if it were heard 
now. The result was a blind rage which led to the 
destruction of several cathedral organs, and to a 
law that .all organs 
churches; and as this is popular knowledge, it has 
gradually developed a legend that the Puritans ob- 
jected to all music, and that the art was prohibited 
during the Commonwealth. Several musical his- 
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torians have stated or implied so much, but it is an 
absolute and unqualified falsehood. 

The practice of secular music was in no way in- 
terfered with; and not only Cromwell, Milton, 
Whitelocke, but also Hutchinson and others of the 
leading Puritans were among the best amateurs of 
the day. And they were not exceptions. Milton, in 
“Areopagitica” (1644) writing in Puritan London, 
says that lutes, violins and guitars were to be found 
“in every house.” Only the Quakers objected to 
music in itself; and the art was flourishing during 
the Commonwealth, when more music was pub- 
lished than during the whole reign of Charles I. 


HE death of Augustin Daly removes the most 
picturesque figure in the American theatrical 
world. Artistically Mr. Daly has been dead for 
years. His stuffy theatre on Broadway was never 
the Temple of the Muses, as his admirers fondly 
fancied. His perversions of Shakespeare, his absurd 
paraphrases of German comedies, his ridiculous, 
old-fashioned notions of stage realism gave his com- 
petitors an opportunity they were not slow to avail 
themselves of. Mr. Daly was at heart a clever melo- 
dramatist. His first success was “Under the Gas- 
light,” his last “The Great Ruby.” For genuine 
poetic drama or the psychological and realistic 
masterpieces of the new school, of Tbsen, Maeter- 
linck and the rest, he had no sympathy. He was an 
adept in certain “effect” producing pieces. His 
handling of old English comedy was arbitrary and 
brutal—all the fine essence escaped him, and. while 
his devotion to the stage was earnest, he did nothing 
whatsoever to take it out of the rut of vulgar 
monotony. Worst of all, he drilled Ada Rehan into 
a soulless machine. We deplore his sudden death, 
but do not believe in the sincerity of all of his 
obituaries. ‘ 


SEVERE ON ARCHER. 


PITTSBURG, June 3, 1809 
Editors of The Musical Courier: 

Dear Str—The enclosed clipping from the Pittsburg 
Times of Mav 27 exolains itself. Your readers will be in 
terested in it, but without some explanatory comment they 
will scarcely be able to appreciate the rebellious spirit 
which animated Archer’s bitter attack on American art in 
general and local composers ir particular 

Frederic Archer is municipal organist of Pittsburg. He 
is engaged to give two recitals per week—one on Saturday 
evening and one on Sunday afternoon—for an annual 
season of about forty weeks. Toward the close of the 
season he has been in the habit of combining a lecture 
with six of the Saturday night recitals 

The lectures have been usually biographical in character, 
and at these quasi lecture recitals the very meagre audi- 
ence in attendance is treated to some very unattractive 
piano playing by the organist, in addition to the organ 
selections. 

As these lectures are very rarely reviewed by the local 
press, Archer probably never anticipated that his arbitrary 
poise as musical dictator of this city would reach the ob 
servation of the outside world. 

The fact is, local musicians have very frequently of late 
expressed their dissatisfaction with Archer’s careless, de 
ceptive, inartistic organ playing. This has undoubtedly 
reached the latter’s ears; hence his descent upon local com 
posers, with the exception of Ethelbert Nevin, whose art 
istic standing is kindly spared to us. All the other bril- 
liant young men of this city, who are doing their share 
toward elevating the standard of American musical art, 
are relegated to a position behind the American negro 

Among the mere “music makers” without talent for 
composition (according to Archer) are Ethelbert’s 
brother, Arthur Nevin, whose piano suite, fine songs and 
orchestra suite “Lorna Doone” have drawn universal at- 
tention to his talent; Ad. M. Foerster, whose “Faust” 
Overture was recently played by the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Charles Davis Carter, whose concert 
overture, “As You Like It,” was recently performed at 
the Philadelphia Manuscript Society orchestra concert, 
and is on the program of the coming M. T. N. A. meet- 
ing, to be held at Cincinnati, and whose concert piece for 
organ—awarded a prize at the M. T. N. A. meeting two 
years ago in New York—has been played several times 
by Archer at his recitals; Fidelis Zitterbart, whose ability 
as a composer is highly appreciated here; Leo Oehmler, 
a recital of whose artistic songs at a recent concert stamp 


him as a composer of undoubted promise; Luigi von 
Kunits, whose concerto for violin and other orchestra 
works have opened a place for him on the program of the 
M. T. N. A. These and others, Archer proclaims in open 
meeting, to lack ability as composers. 

The early rumble of dissatisfaction with Mr. Archer, 
which began with the recognition of the fact that he was 
absolutely incompetent to direct the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
and has now reached his organ playing—the faulty char- 
acter of which is attributed to his almost total neglect of 
practice—is fast developing into an unmistakable roar of 
discontent, which, unless Mr. Archer chooses to begin 
active practice, promises to cause the vacancy of a $4,000 
organ position in this city, which we hope it may fall to 
the lot of some active, talented American organist to 
capture Ep, J. RiscHarR 


W* append from the Pittsburg Times-Star of 
May 27, the report of Mr. Archer’s lecture: 


Mr. Archer, speaking of his lecture, said: “I simply drew the line 
between music makers and composers. There are only a few 
composers. The composer must first have inspiration, and out 
of that will grow imagination and individuality The music of 
Handel and such masters is recognizable by a certain individual 


quality All the German composers of the present day are 
mere music makers. They are men who take a _ proposition 
in music and work it out on mathematical lines It is 


the mere exploiting of a theory. There is nothing to such music 
In America music is in its infancy, and the claims that there is 
an American school are ridiculous. That is something that must 
be cultivated through centuries. See how long it has taken the 
other countries to secure what individuality they have. If there is 
any American music it is that which the negroes sing on the South 
ern plantations 

“We have few composers, but many music makers. I regard Mac 
Dowell as the leading American composer. He has written many 
excellent things and shows true genius.” Mr. Archer then com 
mented on John Philip Sousa, whose music is probably the most 
widely played and most popular of American composers. “Mr 
Sousa,” said Mr. Archer, “has written some excellent music, but 
has fallen into that popular style in catering to popular taste. His 
only ambition is to make money, and in this his music is success 
ful, but his compositions are not valuable contributions to the 
music world.” 

Ethelbert Nevin Mr. Archer classed as the only composer to 
whom Pittsburg can lay any claim. “ ‘Narcissus,’ probably the most 
popular thing Nevin ever wrote,” Mr. Archer said, “is probably 
the least meritorious. It is the young man’s songs that are his 
best works. They show individuality to a degree, and follow no 
particular school but his own.” Pittsburg has many musicians 
whose works are accepted by publishers, and Adolph Foerster, Fi 
delis Zitterbart, Leo Ochmler and others have received recognition 
from the Pittsburg Art Society. Mr. Archer, while not mentioning 
any especially, said that all were simply music makers who worked 
out old theories and that they showed no imagination or individual 
ity. “Many of them,” he said, “may be more profound than Nevin 
but they do not show the gift of genius.” 

Mr. Archer also conducted a session with the pianists. Emi 
Sauer, he said, is probably the best of the reigning pianists, show 
ing sentiment and musicianly ability, and playing with some soul 
in his work tut the others are merely musical acrobats Rosen 
thal, for instance, advertises his rapid finger work. Paderewsk 
cultivates his long hair and is a tremendous success, and then 
every one must cultivate long hair to be a pianist The real acro 
bat, Mr. Archer says, is entitled to credit, for he merely pretends 
to marvelous agility, but the musical acrobat pretends to be an 
artist, while vieing with the other pianists for speed in executing 
an octave. The blame has been put on the audience and the man 
agers, Mr. Archer says, but it rests with the pianist himself, who 


while pretending to artistic achievements draws crowds by astound 
ing speed or beautiful long hair 
The prevailing brand of comic opera and the popular songs came 


in for a share of the hot criticism. The popular song Mr. Archer 
calls immoral music. He says it is degrading and without merit 
and that the comic opera is just a few popular airs strung together 
Any musician could sit down and write the music for such an 
opera in a short time, he says, and the librettos are absolute 


worthless and flat. People go to hear an opera, he said, and say 


“Oh, that’s good. I can remember that.”” They remember it be 


cause they have heard it before, for the comic opera music is fre 
quently stolen. Victor Herbert, Reginald DeKoven, Stanislaus 
Strange, Sousa, Englander, Kerker and other comic opera com 
posers have their music sung and played and whistled everywhere 
Mr. Archer, however, says that the early operas by Gilbert and 
Sullivan are the only ones that show merit. They are tuneful and 
witty at times, but the late harvest of operas are not to be con 
sidered as musical compositions. F 
* * * 

Mr. Rischar’s remarks on Mr. Archer lose weight 
because they are more severe than anything Mr 
Archer stated regarding those he sees fit to criticise, 
and he is fit to criticise, for, besides being one of the 
most profound living organists, he has established 
the right to be classed as one of the leading music 
critics living in the United States. In style, in 
power of expression, in the aptitude to cover a vast 
ground with epigrammatic condensation, in abso 
lute knowledge of the subject matter, in practical 
experiences with all schools of music and in theo- 
retical knowledge as well as in the wsthetic of the 
art, Mr. Frederick Archer is an authority in music 
no one can despise without endangering the force 
of his claims. 

We refer Mr. Rischar to an editorial in the Third 
Section of the National Edition of THe Musica 
CourIeER, published in May (shortly before Mr. 
Archer’s lecture was delivered), entitled, “The 
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American Composer: His Future,” and he will find 
that we agreed in many points with Mr. Archer, 
even before that lecture was born. There were no 
such pointed personal references made as Mr. 
Archer indulged in, but there was so much consan- 
guinity between the two productions that they 
might have been synchronous, had they not had ten 
days between them. 

When Mr. Archer refers to the negro, he means 
folksong, and there is no folksong in America 
which is American except that of the Southern 
negro. The plaint of the slave has the same color 
that prevails in the folksong of the downtrodden 
Hungarian, Russian or Irish. It is the minor key 
of the world of sorrow, and it has its contrast in the 
dance and the jig. There certainly could not have 
been any intention on the part of Mr. Archer to 
wound the feelings of the white American by show- 
ing that a folksong does not exist, even if it 
briginated and remains with the negro. We. all 
know how beautiful those melodies are, and the 
wealth of rhythm they contain at times surprises 
us. Our own opinion is that most of their charm 
is contained in their rhythm 

De Koven’s music is either pirated or is down- 
right, brazen faced, impudent rot; rot that is not 
even conscious of its rottenness. Victor Herbert’s 
music can only flourish where there is no proper 
conception of the primitive laws of musical form; 
where the musical idea is fallow and where the 
musical education has been misdirected. Englander 
is a copyist. Kerker is an automatic composer of 
forgotten dance rhythms, revived for the time being. 
Sousa is a composer endowed most marvelously 
with the gift of rhythm, and melody flows from his 
pen in an abundance that seems inexhaustible 
Some of the other composers are rarely mentioned 
and are hardly known. Most of our American 
comic operas have “horse play” as their pivotal sen- 
timent; they are not operas or operettas; they are 
brutal, physical combats set to musicai accompani 
ments, irrelevant, injudicious, and so far as art is 
concerned hopelessly fallacious. De Wolf Hopper, 
De Angelis, Wilson, Seabrooke and the hero-actors 
of our American comic opera cannot sing a note, 
have never studied singing or music seriously ard 
are merely clowns; they are certainly not come 
dians, for comedy is not an illustration of physical 
prowess, consisting of screaming, kicking, sliding, 
knocking, beating, marching, laughing, joking and 
Comedy is one of the high- 


spouting or gagging 
est forms of the dramatic art, considered by some 
authorities—Lessing, if we are not wrong—as the 
very highest. We doubt if the average American 
comic opera singer knows who Lessing or Aris- 
tophanes was or is, for as to that they do not know 
the age of either or the names of the coon songs 
they composed. 

If Mr. Ethelbert Nevin could be induced to work 
with serious purpose he would shortly excel any of 
the native composers for his work shows the in- 
herent musical essence. He has greater freedom 
of action than MacDowell; he does not pose in his 
composition; he controls the technic easy and 
gracefully, and there is thematic invention and 
much poetry in many of his numbers. But he will 
not work steadily, although it would not surprise 
us to find a great composition falling from his pen 
at any moment. Mr. Archer is right about Ethel- 
bert Nevin 

lhe Pittsburg composers are highly gifted, con- 
sisting of writers who are far in advance of medio- 
crities that are much better known. Nearly all of 
them are more genial (to apply a German phrase) 
than such composers as Foote or even Chadwick, 
who has written a large wholesale quantity of music 
which will never be heard and never should be. 
The Pittsburg composer has never had a local 
boom behind him to put him before the public. 
Boston publishing houses pushed such men as 


Foote and Chadwick far beyond their zone, and the 
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error is already observed in the decadence of the 
innumerable compositions written by them for the 
publishers, not as inspirations. Had there been a 
great Pittsburg publishing house, the Pittsburg 
composer might also now be languishing for royal- 
ties on thousands of unsold copies of compositions 
written to order, and for that reason we consider the 
Pittsburg composer better off than the Boston com- 
poser. The house of Ditson is responsible for the 
issuing of millions of miles of printed music which 
the writers should be ashamed of. The injury 
American music has sustained through the dissemi- 
nation of such fearful and horrible abortions cannot 
be estimated. The science of statistics is helpless 
in the face of this awful calamity to art, and hence 
does not open any avenue of escape from the evil by 
giving us a scientific method of avoidance. 

Mr. Archer is up for the moment, and we are 
therefore not averse to saying that while we differ 
with many things he says or does, yet when hé 
delivers so many wholesome truths, a few errors 
cannot prevent us from indorsing him. 


TOO MANY MUSICIANS IN ENGLAND. 
Sir Jonn Starner Says Great NuMBERS OF THEM ARE ON 
THE VERGE OF STARVATION. 





(Special Cable Dispatch to the Sun.) 

Lonvon, June 10.—Sir John Stainer, the Government’s 
chief inspector of music under the Education Department, 
professor of music in Oxford and former organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, declares that the profession is altogether 
overstocked and that a serious crisis is at hand. Great 
numbers of musicians of character and attainments are on 
the verge of starvation for want of employment. He 
ascribes this as partly due to the fact that the profession 
is becoming fashionable. 

Of the young people who are flocking to the profession 
in crowds a vast majority have not the most remote chance 
of even moderate success. He declares that hardly half a 
dozen composers in England can live by writing music. He 
himself had tested about 15,000 voices in the past thirteen 
years, and discovered perhaps twenty-five first-rate ones in 
that number. He says that nobody, unless exceptionally en- 
dowed, should think of the musical profession as a career 
unless prepared to become a teacher as well as a performer. 
T HIS paper has, for several years past, indicated 

the path which the English musician should 
follow to avoid starvation, as Sir John Stainer calls 
it, and recently Villiers Stanford and Dr. Macken- 
zie have been making some efforts to organize a 
movement for the support of a native opera. 

England suffers from the very disease that has 
fortified itself in the musical body here; the foreign 
opera, high priced singer, Patti being a lurid evi- 
dence of the extent to which a whole nation will go 
to sustain a rich old woman with large fees to hear 
the wreck of her voice, while its own singers will die 
off through the defiance of the law of natural selec- 
tion. In another ten years Sir John Stainer will not 
be able to find five fine voices among the English. 
His own friend, the great Dr. Clark, in summing up 
a law of Huxley’s, said that a function of the system 
that is neglected must die. There is no reason 
whatever why an English boy or girl should devote 
time in developing the voice, for as an English 
singer there is no opportunity for a distinguished 
career in the face of the adulation bestowed upon 
Pattis, De Reszkés, Calvés (who is not a great 
singer), Alvarez, or any other foreigners, and who 
win because they are foreigners. 

This overgrown, toady town of New York last 
season spent one million dollars on a lot of foreign 
singers who gave miserable performances of opera 
with poor chorus, bad orchestra, no effort at mise- 
en-scéne and no rehearsing, and spent $150,000 on 
all the Symphony and Philharmonic concerts and 
the classical, educational and artistic productions. 
Another season like it and New York will be musi- 
cally bankrupted. 

Having no opportunity to earn money in concert 
or operas the English musicians sing and play for 
nothing at thousands of “at homes.” This destroys 
their professional standing and exiles the musical 





profession from professional ranks. When a pro- 
fession gives its services free of charge it eliminates 
itself; it ceases to exist as such, and its homo- 
geneous force ends. The individual musician, hav- 
ing no moral support in the shape of a professional 
basis, must depend entirely upon the effect he can 
produce as a phenomenon. He must be sensational 
if he is not professional, provided he proposes to 
live. This is the very tendency which professional 
practice not only discourages but forbids, but as 
there can be no esprit de corps where there is no 
profession in an artistic or scientific career, there is 
no appeal to a higher court, and all the English 
as well as the American musicians “go as you 
please.” 

The schools of music or colleges in England and 
here issue degrees and diplomas, but no musicians 
of standing will make use of the titles bestowed, 
because there is no professional standard which 
creates or indorses the sources whence the titles 
come. These institutions are also “go as you 
please” and are viewed with disdain and frequently 
with disgust by the high salaried visiting opera 
singers who will never study or sing an English or 
American composition and who know none. 
There is no professional force that can inspire the 
foreigner with concentrated national effort; there is 
no professional pride that will resent the insult and 
the studied rejection of the native function which 
signifies an opinion on the part of the foreigner that 
it cannot even exist. 

The critics are thoroughly en rapport with the 
foreign opera star, whose immense financial re- 
sources, drawn from America first and then from 
England, are utilized to inspire the critic with hopes 
of certain advancements, through the influence of 
the powerful star, among the social powers in either 
or both countries. Corruption, with the pestilence 
that follows in its wake, flows from this system, 
which is intensified and intrenched through the 
press agent of the individual star used daily as the 
go-between that operates between the singer and 
the critic. Bonds of personal friendship are estab- 
lished, and the foreign singer not only influences 
the criticism on his own performances, but inspires: 
those that are written on the performances of the 
native English or American singer (as the case may 
be), who is always assiduously patronized, which 
means sacrificed. Krehbiel. of the Tribune, is the 
worst specimen of that class of lick-spittle critics 
who has done more to injure the future chances of 
American music and musicians than any ten critics. 
The situation has reached a point where it can be 
designated as a national abomination, which would 
become invulnerable were it not for the efforts of 
this paper, which is going to destroy the whole 
foul fabric of foreign opera intrigue. 

There will be no salvation for either England or 
America until the musical people insist upon their 
professional standing and until they so conduct 
themselves that their professional conscience is 
recognized. They must be proud of beng musi- 
cians, and must not degrade their profession by 
playing or singing or composing free of charge— 
as advised by us to that effect over and over. They 
must enforce a spirit of nationalism in the work of 
the younger people, based upon a conscientious 
study of the classics and a careful training here at 
home. The quartet, the trio and the symphony 
must be cultivated as well as the great songs of the 
masters; and the opera must be put aside until it 
is produced artistically_as an ensemble, as a work, 
and not as a means to exploit some high salaried, 
overpaid, foreign singer who is here or in England 
merely for the money that is in it for him and his 
associate, the manager. 

These are some of the common sense rules to be 
pursued, and a few years under such auspices will 
show Dr. Stainer in England and similar observers 
in America that there is a future in music in both 


countries. 


THE INDEFINITE IN OPERA. 
Aa dates have been announced by 

the opera management for its proposed tour- 
née during the early fall to the Pacific Coast and 
some intervening cities on the return, yet the un- 
certainties of individual contracts representing the 
fulfilment of certain stipulations with those who, in 
the various cities, must particpate in the financial 
risk, make the contemplated tour indefinite at the 
present writing. 

We have reached a crisis in the opera question, 
and an inevitable one. As we have frequently re- 
iterated, the people have been educated not to hear 
opera, but to look at the singers and stars as inter- 
esting individuals, whose home life, private affairs, 
personal conduct, and whose relations with the 
modern system of advertising have made them 
cynosures of the public gaze. People go to the 
opera who have a very hazy and indistinct idea what 
it all signifies, and they leave it in a state of mental 
perturbation somewhat akin to that of a Sioux In- 
dian who suddenly finds himself in a drawing room 
car. The novelty of the sensation is striking and 
produces a temporary intoxication, and all they re- 
member after they go out is the dress that the singer 
wore, or the calves of the tenor or similar other 
fashionable and anatomical phenomena. The bull 
of the fashionable operagoers here have not the first 
intellectual conception of the differences between 
opera principles and the music drama of Richard 
Wagner. There is no distinction possible, because 
there is no intelligent basis to operate on. 

The star system has gradually produced this state 
of affairs because it has misdirected the mind on the 
question of the opera. It has centralized it and 
fixed it upon the star, and the opera and what it 
really and truly signifies are not even secondary con- 
siderations. They are more a means to an end, the 
end being the star, and that means the end of opera 

Now these Western people want to look at Jean 
de Reszké. Jean is a first-class business man and 
sport. Grau fooled the people of Chicago last 
season by giving them the notion that De Reszké 
would not sing in this country at all, and hence he 
could not be expected to sing in Chicago. The 
Chicago people swallowed the bait, and then Jean 
came over after all and sang in New York and in 
3oston and in other cities. 

Now the Western speculators cannot sell the 
opera season in their respective localities without 
Jean in the prospectus, and of course Jean will not 
go West, and so it is again stated that he will not 
come to America at all, and then aft*r the game has 
been played on the Western people, Jean will come 
over and sing here about fiftv times at $2.590 each 
time, which in one season represents more than he 
can make in his whole lifetime on the Continent of 
Europe. It is remarkable to observe how often this 
thing can be done. 

The cablegrams assert that in an interview De 
Reszké says that he will sing either in St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, Monte Carlo or Paris. This is what 
the gamblers and racing people call a bluff. and 
amounts to just as much as the proposed appear- 
ance in Bayreuth some years ago, which was never 
even contemplated, just as little as the proposed 
new opera scheme in Paris, or the great School of 
Music in the Place Vendome, last year. All those 
rumors and interviews were mere fabrications. 

The dates announcing the appearance of the 
opera in the West represent merely the dates that 
give the option for the theatres and opera houses, 
but this is usually the case in speculative public 
amusement enterprises; namely, the manager se- 
cures an option in order to establish a route. 

Mr. Grau must of a necessity do this before he 
can fix a definite plan. Of course he has great difi- 
culties to contend with in the handling of mercurial 
opera singers, who, by means of a system of puffery 
in the daily papers, are gradually becoming so ex- 
orbitant in their demands as stars that the whole 
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system of foreign opera must collapse within itself, 
as it inevitably does in recurring cycles. Mr. Grau 
is merely a symbol representing the present cycle, 
as he at one time was the symbol when it collapsed. 
One of these days, when it isn’t as it is now, it will 
be different. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

M* J. F. RUNCIMAN, the music critic of the 

Saturday Review, of London, trains his big 
guns at the flimsy business management of Covent 
Garden. Mr. Runciman, who is nothing if not in 
earnest, simply laughs at Grau’s flimsy pretexts to 
raise the wind. Here in New York, clever, brilliant 
New York—New York, the musical “jay” city of 
the country—the foolish public pays seven dollars 
to listen to a sorry performance of “Les Hugue- 
nots” by a bundle of burnt-out “stars.’’ Not so in 
London, where an Englishman looks twice at a 
sovereign and resolves to get its musical equivalent. 
But let Mr. Runciman have his say: 

“Covent Garden continues to prosper, artistically 
if not financially. For my part, the empty stalls on 
the thirty-shilling nights seem highly satisfactory. 
Opera in London was dear enough when one had 
to pay a guinea for a seat; and it was pure greed 
that made the Syndicate raise its prices 50 per 
cent. Besides, so little does this Syndicate 
think of the public which supports it that it 
permits little gangs of adventurers to buy up 
a large part of the house in the hope of selling 
at a premium. Therefore | must admit that | 
laughed a laugh of sheer delight when I saw 
the half-deserted theatre at the ‘Dutchman’ per- 
formance on Tuesday; and it is to be hoped that the 
Syndicate has learnt a lesson. To call the Wagner 
nights special Wagner performances and raise the 
prices was simply a very clever attempt at imposing 
on the public; and Mr. Higgins and Neil Forsyth 
knew it. Now that they are found out, let us hope 
they will see the error of their back ways. I shall be 
sorry if they ruin‘the season by keeping up the sorry 
game, for the Wagner performances have been ex- 
cellent.” 

All sorts of rumors are afloat about the row with 
the De Reszkés. The Evening Post last Saturday 
printed the following cablegram. John must have 
been in a tart humor when he thus spoke: 

“Jean de Reszké repudiates the report set afloat 
that he intends to retire from the stage. He said 
last night: ‘Why should I? I, so far, have been 
unable to promise Mr. Grau my co-operation in his 
next American operatic campaign, and folk with 
plenty of time to mind other people’s business jump 
at the conclusion that the refusal of an engagement 
amounts to a definite retirement, but I intend to 
sing to please myself, and where | please. My 
choice for the coming winter lies between Vienna, 
Monte Carlo, St. Petersburg and Paris.’ ” 





E MIL PAUR, the conductor, leaves for Havre 
on the Touraine on Saturday. He will visit 
Paris and then go to his mother’s home at Vienna, 
and subsequently attend some Bayreuth perform- 
ances. As the examinations of the National Con- 
servatory begin on September 18, he must be in 
the city at that time. There is nothing definite to 
state regarding his opera engagement. 
—er — 
REDERIC H. COWEN, the eminent English 
composer and conductor, one of the leading 
contemporaneous musicians of Great Britain and an 
artist of acknowledged rank in Europe, graced 
these shores on Saturday by arriving here on the 
Campania from Liverpool. Mr. Cowen left for 
Toronto and Montreal, where he supervises some 
of the examinations of the music schools, and will 
return on the Campania on Saturday. He will have 
no time to examine into our musical conditions, 
which is to be regretted because of his authoritative 
standing. 
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THE WAGNERIAN ILLUSION. 


No. III. 





ET us examine the questions coolly. 

They give us as new, or rather as renewed 
from the Greeks, the idea of the perfect union of 
music, mimic and the decorative resources of the 
theatre. A thousand pardons, but this idea was 
always the base of opera as long as it has existed; 
it may have been carried out badly, but the inten- 
tion was there. It was not always carried out so 
badly as certain persons affirm, and when Mlle. 
Falcon played “The Huguenots,” when Mme. Mali- 
bran played “Othello,” when Mme. Viardot played 
“The Prophet,” emotion reached its climax. We 
were terror stricken at the bloody scenes of the 
Saint Bartholomew, we trembled for the life of 
Desdemona, we shuddered with Fides when she 
recognized in the Prophet, surrounded with all the 
pomp of the Church, the son whom she thought 
dead—and we asked no more. Richard Wagner 
has “restamped art in his own image’; his formula 
has realized in a new and powerful fashion the inti- 
mate union of the different arts which together 
constitute the lyric drama. Be it so. Is the formula 
a definite one? Is it the truth? 

No. It is not, because it cannot be so, because it 
is impossible for it to be so, because if it were so art 
would attain perfection, and that is not in the power 
of the human spirit. 

Because if it were so art henceforth would only be 
a collection of imitations condemned by their very 
nature to mediocrity and inutility. 

The different parts of which the lyric drama is 
composed will tend unceasingly to a perfect equilib- 
rium without ever arriving there, through tise al- 
ways new solutions of the problem. 

A little while ago we would willingly forget the 
drama to listen to the voices, and if the orchestra 
took it into its head to be too interesting we com- 
plained of it and blamed it for diverting our at- 
tention. 

At present the public listens to the orchestra, 
strives to follow the thousand interlacing figures, 
the flashing play of the sonorities; for this it forgets 
to listen to what the actors on the stage are saying 
and loses sight of the action. 

The new system annihilates almost completely the 
art of singing, and boasts of doing so. Thus, the 
instrument par excellence, the only living instru- 
ment, will be no longer charged with the task of 
uttering the melodic phrases; this will be assigned 
to the others, to instruments made by our hands, 
pale and awkward imitations of the human voice 
that will sing in its place. Is there not here some- 
thing absurd? 

But to proceed. The new art, by reason of its ex- 
treme complexity, imposes on the performer, and 
even on the spectator, extreme labor, efforts at 
times superhuman. By the special pleasure arising 
from a hitherto unheard of development of the re- 
sources of harmony and instrumental combinations 
it engenders nervous excitations, extravagant ex- 
altation, quite beyond the goal that art ought to 
prepare for itself. It mounts to the brain at the 
risk of throwing it out of equilibrium. I do not 
criticise; 1 simply state a fact. The ocean over- 
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whelms, the lightning kills; yet the sea and the 
hurricane are no less sublime on that account. 

Let us proceed further. It is contrary to com- 
mon sense to put the drama in the orchestra, for its 
place is on the stage. Shall 1 confess that in this 
case it is quite a matter of indifference to me? 
Genius has its reasons, which reason does not know. 
Sut this is enough, | think, to prove that this art 
has its defects like all the world; that it is not the 
perfect art, the definitive art, to attain which we 
need only raise a ladder. 

The ladder is there always. As Hugo says: “The 
first rung is always free.” 


No. IV. 


Hugo makes a picture of men of genius, and it is 
curious to see how naturally it applies to Richard 
Wagner; one would think at times that he was 
tracing his portrait. 

“These men climb the mountain, enter into the 
clouds, disappear, reappear. We look out for them, 
we observe them—the route is rough, the cliff is 
forbidding; he must make his ladder, cut the ice 
and ascend, cutting steps in the slope. Men of 
genius are outré. 

“Not to expose oneself is a negative perfection. 
It is grand to be attackable. 

“There is some truth in the reproaches made to 
great souls. The strong, the great, the luminous, 
inflict wounds. Your intelligence—they surpass it; 
your imagination—they blind it; your conscience- 
they question and scrutinize; your heart—they 
break it; your soul—they carry away.” 

So, great like Homer and Aéschylus, like Shake- 
speare and Dante—granted; a great genius, but not 
the Messiah. The times of gods have passed. 

This would scarcely need to be written if there 
was not, under this illusion, snares and dangers. 

Danger of imitation, to begin with. Every great 
artist contributes new methods; these methods be- 
come public property; everyone has the right, the 
duty to study them, to profit by them, but imitation 
ought not to stop here. If one follows the model 
step by step, and dare not diverge, we condemn 
ourselves to impotency ; we shall never produce any- 
thing but artificial works, without life, without ex- 
tending influence. 

Another danger is to imagine that art has made 
a clean field, a tabula rosa, that it begins a quite 
new career, and has nothing to do with the past. 
This is very much as if one should advise cutting 
away the roots to make a tree grow. Serious study 
is impossible without respect for and culture of 
tradition. 

“Tradition is a force, a light, an education. It is 
the storehouse of the most deep-set faculties of a 
race. It assumes the intellectual solidarity of gen 
erations through time. It distinguishes civilization 
from barbarism. We reject its services, we de 
preciate its teachings, and then, strange to say, we 
plunge into imitation of strangers. But in imitating 
we lose our natural qualities, and succeed only in 
giving their defects. We have ceased to be clear, 
like a good Frenchman, in an attempt to be pro- 
found as a Norwegian, or sentimental as a Russian. 
We have succeeded only in being obscure and tire- 
some, and under the pretext of injecting into our 
literature more beauty and life, we have composed 
books which, lacking both, lack also old national 
traditions of movement, of order, and of good 
sense.” 

Thus speaks an eminent man, Charles Richet, 
who probably scarcely thought of the questions that 
occupy us, when he wrote his article on “Literary 
Anarchy.” We might write another on “Musical 
Anarchy.” Unfortunately, a young man is actually 
persuaded that rules ought to be flung to the dust- 
bin, that he must make rules for himself, according 
to his own particular temperament; they return to 
the savage state of music, to the times of diaphony; 
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some of them write formless things, such as the 
noises that children make when they place their 
little paws, haphazard, on a piano keyboard. 

Richard Wagner did not proceed in this fashion. 
He ploughed his roots deep into the soil of the 
schools, into the nourishing soil of Bach, and when 
afterward he made rules for his own use, he had 
acquired the right to do so. 

Another danger is that to which are exposed 
Wagnerian critics of little information—there are 
some—who will know no music but that of Wagner, 
ignoring ali the rest, aud abandoning themselves, 
in the absence of subjects of comparison, to bizarre 
judgments, becoming extatic about futilities, mar- 
veling at the commonest things. 

thus a would-be serious writer one day informed 
the leader of an orchestra, to whom he gave lots of 
advice, that in “the music of Wagner, crescendo 
and diminuendo signitied augmenting and diminish- 
ing the sound.” ‘This is lke telling a reader of 
Moliére that a period placed aiter a word signified 
that the phrase was ended. 

A very amusing anthology could be made of the 
errors, the nonsense, the farcicalness of every kind 
which flourish in Wagnerian criticism beneath the 
eyes of the innocent public. 

I leave this subject to the care of others who are 
less occupied. C. SAINT-SAENS. 


WILL OUR FAT BOY RETURN? 

OHN DE RESZKE’S fondness for Dickens has 

gained for him in London the name of the 
Fat Boy. His favorite horse, which recently won 
the Moscow Derby, is called Pickwick, while Willy 
Shoot the Chutes is familiarly addressed as “Sam- 
ivel,” possibly because, like Weller, Jr., he is in- 
ordinately fond of the “Widders”—widows that sing 
in the night and earn big money. But the question 
that exercises us is, whether our Fat Boy—John 
measures sixty around the waist—will return to us 
next season? Elsewhere he is reported as petulantly 
observing that he can sing at Vienna, Monte Carlo, 
Paris and St. Petersburg. So you may, John, so 
you may; but you won’t if you can help it. In any 
of the cities you mention you may earn a thousand 
francs a performance—perhaps; here we need you 
badly, for so reckless of money are we that we pay 
you six times more. You come high, but, like the 
Waldorf Hyphen Astoria, we must have you! 

Rumors are thick as comets in season. One well 
misinformed sheet declares that John will open 
with Grau’'s aggregation in Cincinnati next Novem- 
ber. Others swear the trip to the Pacific Coast is 
off. If John won't go, there’ll be no show. Worst 
of all is the denial in last Saturday’s Mai and Ex- 
press by the Honorable “Tod” Sloan, the jockey- 
virtuoso, that he ever called on you. Read this par- 
agraph and howl. The Fat Boy and Sloan. What 
a team of artists! 

“Then again there is that frightful canard about 
my calling to see Jean de Reszké. I am repre- 
sented as asking the clerk at the desk whether or 
not ‘Gin Ricky’ is in, and then adding that I refer 
to M. de Reszké, and I am supposed to appear be- 
fore him with the information that I had brought a 
lot of my photographs for him, as I know that he 
was aching to get his hands on them. What rot! 
One might almost say what tommyrot!” 

Yes, indeed, Mr. Sloan; what tommyrot! 


Mr. Gildemeester. 


P. J. Gildemeester, with Steinway & Sons, will hereafter 
be associated with the house of William Knabe & Co. 





Elliott Schenck has left town, and is spending ten days 
in Potnfret, Conn., on his way to his new country place 
at Northeast Harbor, Me. Mr. Schenck has planned a very 
busy summer for himself. He is engaged on several com- 
positions which he hopes to complete, besides spending 
seven weeks at Willow Grove conducting the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 





Littte Wuite Rose. 

Little white rose that I loved, I loved, 
Roisin ban, Roisin ban! 

Fair my bud as the morning’s dawn. 

| kissed my beautiful flower to bloom, 

My heart grew glad for its rich perfume— 
Little white rose that I loved! 

Little white rose that I loved grew red, 
Roisin ruad, ruad! 

Passionate tears I wept for you. 

Love is more sweet than the world’s fame— 

1 dream you back in my heart the same, 
Little white rose that I loved! 

Little white rose that I loved grew black, 
Roisin dub, Roisin dub! 

So I knew not the heart of you. 

Lost in the world’s alluring fire, 

I cry in the night for my heart's desire, 
Little white rose that I loved! 

—Dora Sicerson 


HIS gifted Irish poet is, in private life, Mrs. 
Clement Shorter. The Kail-Yard, yes, even 
l\ipling, is beginning to pale in London before the 
liish Renascence. “I hear the grinding of the 
Swoids,” as Vance Thompson says. “The Irish 
will get their dues!” says the Shan Van Vocht. The 
Deity is believed—in and around Limerick—to 
favor the race. 
« * 
Apropos of Kipling, | hear that his Hebrew ad- 
mirers intend founding a holiday in his favor. Of 


course it will be called Yom Kipling.! 


* 


6: *2 
Henry Wolfsohn cables me that Vladimir de 
Pachmann has been made rear admiral by the Em- 
peror of all the Russias. I suppose he cried aloud, 
when he heard the news, “A sale, a sale!” 


hk 


* 7 * 

This has never seen print before—at least in its 
new orchestration. A Hebrew peddler was sum- 
moned before Magistrate Bool. He had no license. 
“What’s your name?” said the man of law. 

“Yan Kely Kohn.” “What’s your profession?” 
“I’m a peddler, Chudge.” ‘What's your religion?” 
The man with the lengthy whiskers looked about 
him. Not a smile sat upon the faces of the att.n- 
dant policemen. Then he stealthily regarded the 
judge as he answered, in the monotone of Essex 
street: 

“I’m a Christian Scientist, Chudge; but don't you 
gif it avay!” 

* * 

Yes, Clorinda Wildtunes, | purpose giving dear 
old Chopin a long rest this summer. But because 
thou are virtuous and play sweet ragged times upon 
a melodeon, do not imagine that there is no one 
who cares to work fingers in the exquisitely tor- 
tured studies of Frederick the Great—of Poland. 


+ 


ir ae 

In my copy—a first proof one, corrected by the 
hand of the composer—my name is written in lead 
pencil and the composer’s name in ink. “Harry 
Rowe Shelley lent Xaver Scharwenka his fountain 
pen. Hence the difference. The concerto—for it 
is Scharwenka’s third piano concerto—furthermore 
bears this legend: “First appearance in Steinway 
Hall. Down.” This pleasing postscript refers to 
the place of performance, which was “down” in the 
cellar of Steinway Hall. Scharwenka, like Lazarus 
raised from the dead by the newspapers, tried his 
new work on eight “dogs”—begging their pardon 
for the theatrical slang. They were Rafael Joseffy 
—to whom the concerto is dedicated; Charles F. 
Tretbar—I have two of his new Dupont photo- 
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graphs, they are most artistic; August Spanuth, who 
played the second piano part; I’. E. Meyer, Louis 
Blumenberg, Dr. Schueler, Harry Rowe Shelley 
and the “Raconteur.” Scharwenka was in high 
spirits and played as | never heard him before. He 
has been playing in public in England, and on the 
Continent, and his fingers and wrists were most re- 
sponsive. Naturally every man ought to be able to 
interpret his own music. But some cannot. Xaver 
Scharwenka can. He did. His octave playing was 
phenomenal and he made most effective the last 
movement of his concerto. The work is in the key 
of C sharp minor. The first movement is the best 
—architecturally speaking ; the last is more fascinat- 
ing. It is Scharwenka, romantic, impulsive, brill- 
iant, poetic Xaver. This first movement is big— 
there is no better word. In the matter of formal 
workmanship it is far superior to his B flat minor 
concerto. It is not so episodical, is better worked 
out, and, while there is no scherzo— isn’t the one in 
the first concerto a rhythmical delight?—the dash 
of the finale and the beautiful second subject—Hen- 
selt in color and architectonics, but Scharwenka in 
its stunning climacterics—are compensating clauses. 
It is young music. Heavens! how does Scharwenka 
manage to remain so youthfully ebullient, so hope- 
lessiy, recklessly romantic?—and the moon rises 
in the romanze, nightingales sing, and all the old il- 
lusion of passion—alas! such a charming cosmical 
illusion—is evoked. The opening maestoso is Polish 
—It has all the heroic glamor of the Slav. I will 
not deny that I caught glimpses of Liszt, Chopin 
and even Wagner, as the rout of tones whirled by. 
jut every page is signed X. Scharwenka, and is is 
safe to predict that, in the hands of a virtuoso of 
authority and big muscles this work will be the 
most popular of the Ritter-Pianist. It is published 
by Breitkopf & Hartel. 


a? « 


Scharwenka sailed last Tuesday. On the same 
steamer was the Hon. August Liichow; Prof. S. S. 
Sandford, of Yale; Heinrich Conried, of the Irving 
Place Theatre, and—last, but never lost—Mr. 
Amsel, who took his celebrated vocal method, to 
give it the saline benefit of a sea voyage. This 
method, so I am told, has ribs and breathes like a 
child. 

Victor Herbert’s band serenaded Mr. Liichow on 
the steamer, and Judge Charles H. Lellmann made 
a farewell address. It was a gay, sad leave taking. 


* 


* x 


Attracted by piano playing in Mr. Albert Ross 
Parsons’ room in Steinway Hall, I listened to a 
brilliant performance of his paraphrase of Liza Leh- 
mann’s “The Lion and the Lizard”-—it ought to be 
“Liza-rd”—from “In a Persian Garden.” It is a 
most effective piano piece, suitable for the concert 
room. It is inscribed to that sterling American 
pianist, Mr. William H. Sherwood. Mr. Parsons 
has also composed a “Humoresque a la Tarantelle” 
which begins in the simplest possible fashion and 
ends in a genuine bravura frenzy. But I called on 
this estimable gentleman to find out ail about his 
“New Preludes and Exercises of Chopin.” The 
title has a tantalizing, even appetizing ring, has it 
not? A year ago I wrote of Isidor Philipps’ studies, 
built on various passages selected from Chopin’s 
works. The objection Joseffy urged against all ex- 
periments of the sort was the absence of opportunity 
for the exercise of endurance. The figures were 
too brief, the food, so to say, too highly peptonized 
for nutritive purposes. Now Mr. Parsons believes 
that there is a technical nub in every one of the 
Chopin studies—still harping on the studies you 
see—and so he has built, up, by the negative process 
of elimination and compression, a series of preludes 
which are ingenious, useful and every one retaining 
the musical idea. A glance at the volume discovers 
the editor’s pedagogic genius, his happy faculty for 
pinning down the exact group that puzzles and 
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bewrays the fingers of the neophyte. The idea is 
the outcome of years of teaching. I need not say | 
commend it. Dr. William Mason does so, and that 
suffices. These preludes may be had directly of Mr. 


Parsons at Steinway Hall. 
* * 
Let me, while I think of it, add to my list of 

Wilhelm Speidel has prepared 
To the list of books about Chopin 


* 


Chopin editions. 
one for Cotta. 

a very interesting one by Eduardo Gariel must be 
mentioned. It is written in sonorous Spanish- 
surely the loveliest language on the planet 
La Tradicion de su Musica.” It 


and is 
called “Chopin. 
is published in Mexico. 
for it is the first ever written in Spanish about Cho- 
pin. Signor Gariel—who writes most idiomatic 


The book is a curiosity, 


English in his letters—treats Chopin from the 
“pianistic” as well as the musical point of view. 
Here are new, clever ideas in these essays, the G 
minor Ballade receiving a most exhaustive con- 
sideration. There is also a very lively controversy 
between the author and Signor Melesio Morales, 
which first appeared in the columns of El Tiempo, 
September, 1893. I shall refer to this brochure 
again. 


+ 


* * 


The latest Bibelot from Portland—*Mosherland,” 
they now call it—is Walter Pater’s exquisite essay 
on the “Demeter and Persephone” myth. 


a. = 


Being a mere reporter of things musical I fear 
I have no right to explain my actual position in the 
Brahms matter. Besides, no one cares a rap in hot 
weather for anyone’s position—so long as it is near 
a hammock and something cool to swallow. Yet | 
cannot forbear remarking that I never joined the 
name of Brahms to Bach’s and Beethoven’s. Von 
Bilow did that. I did write that Brahms was not 
knee high to Bach or Beethoven, at the same time 
praising him highly. Wherefore then am I accused 
of inconsistency? I see the clay feet of my idol, yet 
this same idol is the only one since the Beethoven 
died who may be bracketed with that mighty name 
At least that is my belief. Brahms is a great man 
and still a pigmy compared’to Bach and Beethoven. 
Now, is my meaning clear, all ye of the clashing 
clans? 


* 
* + 


Who would you dare mention in the same breath 
with Brahms as a master of the symphony? Men- 
delssohn ? A water colorist. Schumann ? a minia- 
turist. Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Bruckner? No one df these four 


Berlioz? Fie! 


wrote symphonic works with symphonic themes. 
They are programonists, dramatists, psychologists 
But they are not masters of 
Brahms 


and experimenters. 
absolute music—not as I conceive music. 
is. He is not Bach or Beethoven, yet may his name 
be linked without impropriety to these two. Even- 
ing Post please copy. 


* ° + 


Mr. Maurice Arnold was a Dvorak pupil at the 
National Conservatory. I have just read with pleas- 
ure his Sonata in E minor for violin and piano. It 
is a most promising specimen of what a young 
American composer can do when subject matter 
Mr. Arnold has 
dynamic force as well as harmonic ingenuity. In 


and treatment are happily mated. 


matters of form he is apt to give his steeds plenty of 
rein, and when I tell you that this sonata actually 
sounds American you will understand that the 
divinity that hedges the sonata is not always treated 
conventionally. There is rich, rhythmic life and 


The National Conservatory of Music 


(FOUNDED BY MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER) 
128 East Seventeenth St., NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED IN 1885, UNDER THE LAws OF THE STATE oF NEW YORK, AND 
CHARTERED IN 180i BY THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STraTEs. 


ideas in the first and last movement, and the andante 
is full of musical feeling. There is workmanship, a 
tendency to self criticism, excellent taste in writing 
for the two instruments—the composer confesses to 
favoring the violin—and I will be glad to see the 
MSS. in print. It is, I believe, to be printed in the 
fall. 


* * » 


For summer reading I can recommend no 
sweeter, more delightful book than Maurice Hew- 
lett’s “The Forest Lovers.” » Of course books of 
this sort are make believe. All attempts to evoke 
a romantic past, a past that never existed, are in the 
nature of literary virtuosity. Hewlett is a master 
of the art of narration. His “Earthwork Out of Tus- 
cany” is as wonderful a rehabilitation of certain 
phases of the Renascence as Walter Pater’s “The 
Forest Lovers” is a brave, a joyous tale. 


* * 


* 

Mr. Vance Thompson, well known to readers of 
Tue Musicat Courier, will soon publish a book 
about modern French and Belgian poets and prose 
writers. Mr. Thompson is a master of his theme 
and of his mother tongue. 


to be charming and fruitful. 


His studies are bound 


* 


* * 


“Masques and Mummers” is a volume of essays 
that will surely be read, much diseussed and bitterly 
criticized. The author is Mr. Charles Frederic 
Nirdlinger, a writer of polite, graceful, forceful 
English, and a hearty hater of the sham of the 
theatre, the shamming mummer and the low stand 
ard current theatrical productions. Mr. Nirdlinger 
is a fearless newspaper man, a dramatic critic who is 
sometimes cynical as to the verities of his profes- 
sion, and above all a charming causeur. The range 
of these essays is wide and the points of view many. 
hey are distinctly literary in tone, despite the occa- 
sional asperities of temper. In one instance the 
writer's fantasy is admirable. I refer to “The First 
Mrs. Tanqueray.” Ibsen, Belasco, Rostand, all the 
modern “lights” of the stage are discussed. The 
book is violently contemporary, Yesterday jostles 
to-morrow in its pages. I sincerely wish that in the 
Marginalia that Mr. Nirdlinger had printed the 
names of the actors and actresses he criticizes. It 
would furnish piquant reading, even if it clashed 
with his notions as to the rightful anonymity of the 
profession. “Masques and Mummers” is the the 


atrical book of the year. 


* * » 


I suppose that “Jim” Ford had a slight attack 
of heart disease when he heard of the Harper-Mc- 
Clure coalition. I look with anxious interest for 


the next instalment of “The Literary Shop.” 


* 


* * 


During Kipling’s illness Henry James was one 
night riding home in a cab from his club in London. 
The news had just come that the crisis was past and 
As he 
stepped out on the sidewalk Mr. James handed the 


the great writer on the road to recovery. 


paper he had bought to the cabman. “Kipling’s all 
right,” he said. The cabman took the paper, and 
leaned down with a puzzled look on his face. “I 
don’t seem to know the name o’ the ‘awse,” he 
said. 


* * 


* 

Scalloped Oysters.—Select firm, plump oysters 
and scallop them evenly and neatly with a pair of 
Now, with a needle threaded with 
pink silk, if for a pink tea, or blue if you wish Blue 


sharp SCiss¢ TS. 


Points, work a buttonhole stitch round the scallop. 


SUMMER TE 


of America, The regular annual entrance exam 


1 
Singing—September 18 (Mond 





Piano and Organ—September 1 

Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Contrabass, Harp and All Other Orchestral Instruments— 
September 20 (Wednesday), 10 a. Mm. to 12 m. and 2 to 4p. m. 

Children’s Day—September 23 (Saturday), Piano and Violin—9 a. m. to 12 m. 
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When finished, press carefully on the wrong side 
with a hot iron. 

Shirred Eggs.—Carefuly remove the shell from a 
fresh egg, and hold the white and yolk firmly in 
the left hand. Now, with a fine needle and thread, 
gather the material in straight rows about half an 
inch apart. Draw up to the required fullness and 
fasten neatly the ends of the thread. 

Snow Pudding.—Take about four quarts, say 
four and a half, of fresh snow. Wash in several 
waters and put it to soak in hot water over night. 
In the morning knead it up and set it by the fire 
to rise, add some melted glue, and set aside to cool. 

Chicken Patty.—This dish is a lost art, as Patti 
is no chicken. 

(See incubator.) 
I reprint it for Patti's sake 


Egg Plant. 
This was in Puck. 


. * * 


Colonel Higginson, of Boston, talked with the 
late James Russell Lowell, December 28, 1888 
Among other names Browning’s was mentioned. 
Read this note: “Said that Browning had a good 
deal of jealousy of Tennyson, whereas Tennyson 
was too absorbed in himself to be jealous of Brown- 
ing. B. has Jewish blood, but will not admit it. [1 
asked his reasons for thinking B. Jewish.] No one 
who has studied his face can doubt it. He used in 
one case a Hebrew line, then cancelled it in a later 
Besides if you dine with a Jew in London 
{These argu 


edition. 
you are sure to meet Browning.” 
ments seemed to me quite insufficient. | 

Why insufficient? 
that Robert Browning's father was formerly named 


It is well known in London 


Breuning, and that he was in the employ of Baring 
Brothers, bankers, for over a quarter of a century 
And then there is the internal evidence of the poems 
investigating. Jacques 


The subject is worth 


Mayer, please take heed! 


Teachers’ College Giee Club. 


HI seventh concert of the Teachers’ College Glee 

Club took place last Wednesday evening. The club 

was assisted by Miss Martha Hofacker, soprano; Miss 

Edna Stern, contralto Robert McKeon, tenor S P 

Veron, bass; Franz Kaltenborn, violinist, and H. Beyer 

Hané, violoncellist. G. Viehl conducted, and Miss Emily 
Bawden was the accompanist rhe program follows 

Heather Bells Abt 

The Lotus Flower Rubinstein 

Glee Club 
Andante, Expressivo (Second Concert De Swert 
Mr. Beyer-Hane 
Madrigal Harris 
Echolied Eckert 
Miss Hofacker 
Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred Callcott 
Glee Club 

Lullaby Pach 

Maiden’s Song Meyer-Helmund 

Peer Gynt Suite Grieg 

Kaltenborn, Beyer-Hané and Vieh 
Where Blooms the Ros« Clayton Tohns 


Schwanenlied Hartmann 


Miss Stern 


Air Sach 
larantelle Dunkler 
Mr. Beyer-Hané 
A Gipsy Fair Bend! 
Glee Clul 
seupzer iar 
Minnelied Saa 


Misses Hofacker and Stern, and Messrs. McKeon and Veron 
Accompanied by the composer 
Czardas oe ° Hubay 
Mr. Kaltenborn 
Eventide Marzials 
Glee Club 


The work of the club was commendable, and Mr. Viehl 


conducted admirably. Franz Kaltenborn and Beyer-Hané 


were at their best and 


large audience The twe quartets tor mixed voices 


made a good impression upon the 
by 
Louis V. Saar, cannot be praised too highly They were 
sung effectively by four of Madame Lankow’s pupils—Miss 
Martha Hofacker, Miss Edna Stern, R. McKeon and § 
P. Veron 


mood and sentiment 


The composer at the piano inspired the right 


RM from MAY I to AUGUST 12. 


inations of the fifteenth scholastic year begin September 


8 next. Here is the schedule: 


ay). from 10 a.m. to 12 m.; 2 to 5 p.m. and 8 to 10 Pp. m. 
9 (Tuesday), 10 A.M. to 12 m. and 2 to 5 p. m. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, l 
86 GLEN ROAD, ROSEDALE, TORONT! 
June 9, 1899. ' 


AVERGAL COLLEGE, in this city, was the scene of 
H a brilliant assembly on the evening of June 2, when 
Miss Knox, the lady principal, invited many musical and 
literary people to a reception and to hear the following 
well arranged program: 


Piano duet, Spanish Dances...........+.sceeeereererseeees Moszkowski 
Miss A. Sheppard and Miss G. Polson. 
Solo and chorus, Lovely Rose........-+-+ssceceecereeceesreees Vincent 
Solo, Miss A. Sheppard. 
Song, May Morning.........-+.-csececeeeeeeseenereseeeceeeeseeres Denza 
Miss E. Spier. 
Piano soli 
Prelude ..0cccccceses iidtiioweveddiieoqonesesgevist yee .+....Chopin 
MelOGI™ ci cccccncceccccceccesceesevcccoccesecessocesesess Moszkowski 
Miss G. Perry 
Cantata, The Flower Pilgrims.........-.---s+seeceeeeeeeeeeees Redhead 
Piano solo, Sonata in F (Allegro, Allegretto)..................Mozart 
Miss M. Crampton. 
Song, The Bird and the Rose...........--0-eeeeeececeeeeseees Horrocks 
Miss B. Smith. 
Gipsy chorus, Of Spain We Sing........-..0.-eceeeeeeeeeeeeees Vincent 
Vocal duets— 
The. ARGGhcccccocccsccvcccdsccccscoscoscesseveseresececoes Rubinstein 
The Wanderer’s Night Song...........--+eeeeceeeereeee Rubinstein 
Miss C. Fitzgerald and Miss B. Smith. 
Song, Hosamna...........ssccccesccccccccecceccsecsccovcseceeeees Granier 
Miss A. Sheppard 
Violin solo, Obertass........ccccccccccccsesccccccesscseseees Wieniawski 


Miss Paterson. 
Chorus, Make the Car of a Golden King-Cup..........---+++++: Costa 
Miss A. Sheppard, Miss C. Fitzgerald, Miss M. Little, Miss 
M. Fortin, Miss G. Perry. 


Song, Roses of June.........-cccccescceecsesencrccecenseseceeeness Lane 
Miss C. Fitzgerald. 
Song, Welcome, Lovely Spring.....ccccccccsccecsccececsccceess Coenen 
Miss B. Smith 
Among the musical instructors present were Dr. Albert 


Ham. musical director; Miss Ida I. Field (sister of H. M. 
Field, of Germany), Miss H. Martin, Mus. Bach., and Miss 
Florence Graham. Havergal Hall is fortunate in having 
talented music students and an excellent staff of teachers, 
concerning whom Tue Musicat Courter will frequently 
have occasion to speak. The audience was an enthusiastic 
and appreciative one, and the choruses, conducted by Dr. 
Ham, deserving of special mention. 

The news that Miss Florence M. Glover, soprano, has 
joined the “Highwayman” Operatic Company and is meet- 
ing with decided success is welcome news to her many 
friends. Miss Glover attributes a great deal of this success 
to the teaching of Madame Von Klenner, of New York, her 
most recent instructor. 

Paul Hahn, ‘cellist, has throughout the season been busy 
with concert engagements. Owing to important duties 
which keep him in the vicinity of Toronto, _ he has been 
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compelled to decline the tempting offer of joining Wat- 
kin Mills’ forthcoming Canadian concert tour. 

‘Litany of the Sacred 
Michael's 





A special service, consisting of the ‘ 
Heart,” sung and recited, will be held at St. 
Cathedral next Sunday evening. 

At the Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, on June 21, the 
annual closing exercises will take place, and will be at- 
tended and reported by a representative of this paper. 

The musical service at St. James’ Cathedral, Toronto, 
will be especially interesting and effective on Sunday 
evening, June 18, when Dr. Albert Ham will preside at the 
organ and direct the choir as usual. 

At the Jarvis Street Baptist Church Miss Jessie Perry, 
one of A. S. Vogt’s brilliant and versatile pupils, recently 
gave an artistic- organ recital, which included heavy and 
exacting numbers. Miss Perry is unusually talented, and 
she has been well taught. 
Dora McMurry, soprano. 


She was ably assisted by Miss 


May HAMILTON 


CANADIAN NOTES 


AN EMINENT CANADIAN COMPOSER AND CONCERT ORGANIST 


Wm. Reed, organist of St. Andrew's Church, Toronto, 
and formerly organist of the American Presbyterian 
Church, Montreal, is one of the very competent concert 
organists now before the public. His manipulation and 
interpretation of Bach’s fugues is exquisite. The fact 
that he plays a dozen Bach fugues from memory, and that 
one of these is the G minor Fugue, will appeal to the 
most scholarly and mature of musicians, among whom, in 
the opinion of THe Musicat Courter’s Canadian repre 
sentative, he ranks. 

The following is a complete list of William Reed’s pub 
lished compositions: 


“Seven Sentences” (first set). 
“Seven Sentences” (second set). 
“Festival Communion Service” (complete), “Te Deum” in B flat. 
“There Were Shepherds” (Christmas anthem) 
“Arise, Shine” (Christmas anthem). 
“Let Us Now Go Even Unto Bethlehem” (Christmas anthem) 
“Why Seek Ye the Living” (Easter anthem). 
“Come See the Place” (Easter anthem). 
“Hark. Hark, My Soul” (anthem). 
“Abide With Me” (anthem). 
“Rock of Ages” (anthem). 
“TI Heard the Voice” (anthem). 
“O Saving Victim” (anthem). 
“Come Ye People” (Harvest anthem). 
(Published by Schirmer, New York.) 


“Festival Te Deum” in D. 

“Deus Misereatur” in F. 
“Jerusalem, the Golden” (anthem). 
“Seven Responses.” 

“How Beautiful Upon the Mountains” (anthem). 
“T Will Magnify Thee” (Harvest anthem). 
“Thro’ the Day Thy Love” (anthem). 

“Sun of My Soul” (sacred song). 

“Lead, a Li . (sacred song). 








OF BALTIMORE, 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 
The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


. Faculty of thirty eminent European and American Professors, 
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“The Return of May” (trio for ladies’ voices). 
“Near Thee” (male quartet). 
(Published by A. P. Schmidt, Boston.) 
“Evening Service” in B flat (M. and N. D.). 
“More Love to Thee, O Christ” (anthem). 
“Ave Marie” 
“O Salutaris” (mixed voices, words in L. and E.) 
“Good Night, Beloved” (male quartet). 
(Published by W. A. Pond, New York.) 


(sacred song, words in L. and E.) 


O Jesus, Thou Art Standing” (sacred song). 
“Dream Singing” (secular song). 
(Published by “American Choir,”” New York.) 


“The Lord Is My Shepherd” (anthem) 
(Published by Ditson, 


soston.) 


“Just as I Am” (sacred song). 
(Published by Whaley, Royce & Co., Toronto.) 

“Festival March,” “Grand Cheeur” and “Cantilene” (all for the 
organ) are in course of publication in the Anglican Organist 
during 1899 and 1900. 

(Charles Vincent, London, England.) 

Later THe Musicat Courier will give a critical analysis 

of Mr. Reed’s compositions. 
“es 
At the Toronto Conservatory of Music a great many re 
citals are being given. One of the most brilliant of these 
was the concert which Miss Mabel O’Brien, an exception 
ally talented pupil of Dr. Edward Fisher, gave on the even 


ing of June 1. This was the program: 


I A i na sealers Se amiemesbnceanet - Beethoven 
Vocal, Sognai........ eueveedadebeeddsdeveceuenedsatant ..Schira 
Miss M: aude Bryce (pupil of Rechab 7 andy). 

Ps lace chtcupanesadociadnins PG eneaupedvocsebseceedes Chopin 
Veenl, Comte Unto Ma. .cisccscceccccscess Coenen 


Miss Carrie Davidson (pupil of Rechab 7 ante) 
Pascoe (pupil of A. S. Vogt 
Moszkowsh 


Organ accompaniment, Percy E 
Etincelles jueses 
Cantique d’Amour............. + sen Liszt 
Reading, Aux Italiens.. Meredith 


Miss Gertrude Hughes (pupil of Schoo! of Elocution) 


Idylle, op. 39, No. 4... MacDowel 
Shadow Dance, op. 39, No. §....-.--+++«. ; -+.++»MacDowel 
Album Leaf, op. 28, No. 4..... . ----- Grieg 
Pasquinade Gottschalk 
Duet, The Swallows............. - Kucken 


Miss Davidson and Miss Maude Davidsor 
Pupils of Rechab Tandy 


Gounod- Liszt 


Faust Valse 
FRANK S. WELSMAN 


Previous to his return to America the German press 


spoke in very favorable terms of Mr. Welsman’s playing: 


Frank S. Welsman, a pianist graduating from the school of Pro 
fessor Martin Krause, gave a musical entertainment, entirely un 
aided, in the salon of his teacher, on Friday afternoon. With the 
Professor 


arge number of pupils in advanced stages of study, 
Krause does not need to seek publicity with so-called “hothouse” 
work in order to renew his widespread reputation as piano peda 
gogue, and in this case we could again assure ourselves in advance 
that we should hear a performance to which we could apply the 
measure of a severe criticism without reserve; this expectation was 
perfectly justified. Mr. Welsman shows on the one side a consider 
splendidly sus 


able resource of carefully trained technical means, 


tained in all styles of playing; this enables him to successfully under 
“Wanderer Fan 
FE 


take such difficult test pieces as the Schybert-Liszt 
tasia,” the Bach “Chromatic Fantaisie Fugue,” Chopin's sharp 
minor Nocturne and G minor Ballade, and Liszt's Twelfth Rhapso 
die; on the other side he shows a well-developed intelligence, able 
to devote itself to the structure and style of all compositions with 
conscientious care to such an extent that the exemplary clearness 
of the intellectual, conception and the judicious use of dynamic 
nuances entrances the listener. While Mr. Welsman shows him 
self at present prominently as a Bach and Liszt player, it may be 
taken for granted that he will yet achieve an equal prominence in 
the rendition of the Chopin tone poems. The distinguished audience 
among whom was noted the Court Capellmeister, Dr. Obrist, of Stutt 
gart, was by no means chary of its applause.—Tageblatt, Leipsic, 


June, 1897. 


Prior to returning to his native land, a young American, Frank 
S. Welsman, gave a musical soirée at the music rooms of his 
teacher, Prof. Martin Krause, his program consisting of the “Wan 
derer Fantasia’ of Schubert-Liszt, the “Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue” of Bach, the F sharp minor Nocturne and G minor Ballade 
of Chopin and the Twelfth Hungarian Fantaisie of Liszt. 
out such a varied musical bill of fare in a satisfactory manner is 
given to but few, and it must be said of the executant that he gave 
ample evidence of musical intelligence and feeling, combined with 


To carry 


admirable technical finish. Professor Krause may be as proud of his 
pupil as his pupil should be grateful to him 


Germany, July 3. 1897. 


German Times, Berlin, 


That Mr. Welsman is fulfilling the expectations of these 
critics may be seen by the following extract from Toronto 
Saturday Nighi of May 10, 1899: 


Frank Welsman, one of the most brilliant of our young Canadian 


solo pianists, gave a very successful recital in Association Hall on 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


[aan VOCal Teacher of Boston 
Will Remove to New York September I. 


Address for the Summer, 
Care Musical Courier, 19 Union Square, New York City. 





Address after September 1, 
The CHELSEA, 222 West 23d St., New York City. 
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Wednesday evening, May 10. There was a large gathering of music Eleanore Broadfoot. George Ww. Head Jr. and 
lovers, among whom was a fair proportion of students of the piano. vd ° ® 
Jos. P. Donnelly. 


Mr. Welsman gave a choice and varied program, which displayed 
both his technical powers and his ability as an interpreter. His : ; 
opening number was the seldom heard first movement of Beethoven's HE pictures of the three young artists presented here 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 2, a composition dramatic and agitated in mood, with are those sure to become more familiar to the 
and an effective concert piece. Those present must have felt in- general public, inasmuch as they have already attained to 
debted to Mr. Welsman for what may be considered his introduction : 

much in the musical world. At the concert given by the 


of the work to the notice of Toronto concertgoers. Mr. Welsman 
. ’ : ' . : 
gave the movement a careful, well governed and vivid rendering. well-known Irish-American basso Edward O Mahony at 


One felt, however, that he exercised some restraint and that had Knabe Hall last week they appeared with great success 
he chosen he could yd — ay Parag reading. Of the three Miss Broadfoot and Mr. Head are pupils of 
Th ieces by Chopi lowed, of which t allade, 23, was : 

aoe ewer en te tt ; oe >t Madame Murio-Celli, who has turned out so many capable 


the most exact'ng, and in the performance of which the pianist's . : - 
executive development proved well equal to the demands made upon tists. Miss Broadfoot some time ago sang for Mr. Grau, 


it. An attractive minuet of his own, in popular style, followed, and and the result was a contract for three years, beginning 
was succeeded by Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C sharp minor. and 
Sapellnikoff’s Gavotte. 

Mr. Welsman’s closing number was the Liszt Rhapsody. No. 12, 


church he has produced such works as the Mass in D by 
Dvorak (Easter Sunday), this being the first performance 
of this mass in Brooklyn. On the evening in question he 
appeared as solo organist in the following works: Toccata 
and Fugue, Bach; “Verset de Procession,”” Dubois, and 
“Praeludium de Resurrectione,” his own composition. The 
variety of registration put into the Bach piece gave it a 
unique tone color; indeed, the writer has never heard it 
played in such fast tempo, coupled with absolute clearness, 
and so tastefully registrated. He, too, shared the honors 
with Broadfoot and Head, unless we except the genial 
basso, O’Mahony himself, who sang with such rare gusto, 
such ever youthful genial enthusiasm that all were enrap 





which for tonal power and picturesque warmth of expression was his 
most successful effort. It was noted throughout the recital that the 
soloist displayed more and more breadth and freedom of style with 
each succeeding number. 
. * + 

Miss Merriall G. Patton, contralto, of Toronto, called at 
the Canadian Department recently and sang a number of 
charming songs, her interpretation of which displayed much 


intelligence and artistic insight 


Broad Street Conservatory. 


Musical Fund Hall, in Philadelphia, was crowded 
upon the occasion of the commencement of the Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music. The presentation of di- 
plomas and medals was made by Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, 
professor of theory and composition, who accompanied 
the presentation with a witty, interesting and inspiring 
address. 

An enjoyable concert was given under the leadership of 
Gilbert R. Combs, the conservatory’s able, progressive 
and energetic director, by the graduates and pupils’ Sym 
phony Orchestra, which impressively illustrated the value 
of the instruction which has been received 

The following was the program: 

March Combs JOSEPH P. DONNELLY. 

Pupils’ Symphony Orchestra under the d‘rect’on of Mr. Combs 
Concerto for piano, D minor 


Romanza Mozart next November; so opens the prospect of a distinguished 


Miss Carrie Bender aud orchestra career for the young lady She sang at the above concert 


Rondo : Mozart , . ° one . ’ 
‘ . urio-Celli’s descript solo » §S “r’s 
Miss Sophronia E. Whitaker and orchestra Ma lame Muri elli Gescriptive Phe ; oldie J 
Soldiers’ chorus, Faust Pre ‘ Gounod Bride,” with ‘cello obligato by Dulcken, and won for her 
Male chorus of pupils, known as the Schumann Club nterpretation of the melody great applause. Later she sang 
under the direction of Mr. Leorsrd the duet from “La Favorita” with Mr. Head, when those 


Fantaisie Caprice, for violin. op. 11 Vieuxtemps 
Leon Arkless and orchestra 
Contralto solo, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Samson and 
Dalilah) aia ; j Saint-Saens Mr. O'Mahony, and achieved instant success. Uniting with 
Miss Maud C. Stout and orchestra 
Introduction and allegro, for piano. op. 49 Godard 
Miss Minnie T. Wright and orchestra 
Soprano solo, More Regal in His Low Estate (Reine dc ommanding position in the operatic world 


present were given a sample of the genuine Italian bei 
canto Again she sang in the “Don Juan” duet with 


i contralto voice of great range, a winning, graceful person 
ility, Eleanore Broadfoot is undoubtedly on the road to a 


a a ; ' Gounod Geo. W. Head is a young business man whose heart is, 

Miss Clara Ivanetta Sargent and orchestra however, in his music; rather, one may say, the heart is in 
Concertstick,* for piano, op. 92 Schumann . a, Sr P 

Shy’ Sine & Rteciinand exchesten he voice, for all he sings is permeated with soulful sentiment 

Bass solo, Evening Star (Tannhauser).. , Wagner He has before been most flatteringly referred to in thes« 

Daniel Houseman columns, and we now call particular attention to him, inas 

Hungarian Melodies, for violin, op. 22 Ernst’ much as this was his first public appearance. He sang in 

John K. Witzemann, Jr., and orchestra these numbers : “Forging the Anchor,” Rodne Saat ‘froin 

Chorus, Thanks be to God (Elijah) ‘ Mendelssohn “ a 8 ; nie maa ode vanes CON * — 

Vocal Racemble Clase and orchestra La Favorita,” Donizetti; “The Cruiskeen Lawn,” Sir 


Presentation of diplomas, gold medals and address to graduates Robert Stewart 
by Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. (professor theory Whether singing solo or ensemble, the same beautiful 


and composition) 
adel Weber heart-searching something in the voice arrested attention; 


(verture, Oberon... - 
Orchestra his solo number was sung with much spontaneous expres 
The graduates this year are: In piano depariment, Miss sion and variety of tone coloring, and brought him ap 
Carrie Bender, Miss Jane Crooks, Miss Sophronia Whit- plause and a recall. Of ringing sonority, this young basso’s 
aker and Miss Minnie Wright 
In violin department, Leon Arkless and John Witze Joseph P. Donnelly is a young organist, recently come 
mann. here from the West; he at once jumped into a prominent 
In vocal department, Miss Iva Sargent and Miss Maud position as organist and director of St. Augustine’s Church 
Stout. Brooklyn, coming on an agreement to conduct the Christ 


voice is indeed a magnetic power 


In the theoretical department, Miss S. Lelia Bowers and mas services, and later, the trustees making him a very 
Miss Josephine Kosek lucrative offer, he remained as permanent organist. At this 
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ELEANORE BROADPOOT. G. W. HEAD, JR. 


tured. Finally another Murio-Celli pupil, Miss Mary H 

Howe, the soprano, came in for much appreciation and con 
tributed much to the success of the concert 
Arthur Voorhis’ Recital. 

\ large and attentive audience attended Arthur Voorhis’ 

last piano recital and enjoyed this varied and interesting 


program 


Sonate, op. 13 Reethoven 
Variations Serieuses, op. 54 Mendelssohn 
Si Oiseau J’ Eta Henselt 
Berceuse Grieg 
(,nomentanz Seciing 
Preludes, N 17 and 19 Chopin 
Bollade, G minor Chopin 
Chant des Naiades Mart 
Love Song Nevin 
Pierrette Chaminade 
Moment Musica Voorhis 
Caprice Slave Schutt 
Nachtstiick, N 4 Schumann 
Air de Ballet Moszkowsk 
Valse, op. 34 M oszkowski 


Miss Grace Le Van. 
Miss Grace Le Van, a pupil of Bussmeyer and Swartz 
of Munich, is now teaching in Lexington, Neb With 


three of her advanced pupils she furnished the following 


program at the Kearny Military Academy, May 30 
Marche Triumphale Goria 
First piano, Grace Le Van; second piano, Jessie Ridgway 
Concerto, G minor Mendelssohn 
Miss Le Van, accompanied on second piano by Miss Ridgway 
Overture, Zampa Herold 


First piano, Grace Le Van, Mina Mullin; second piano, Jessie 
Ridgway, R. K. Stucken 


GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
= SOPRARKO. 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan ; Schmidt, Berlin; 
Henschel, London. 


Studio: 40 West 25th St., New York. 








SARA. 


NDERSON, 


~-— Soprano. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, .. . 
. . » 131 East 17th Street. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















JUNE 12, 1899. 


MONG the latest of the many musicals which have been 
A enjoyed here was one given by Mme. Helene Mai- 
gille at her studio, No. 285 Washington avenue, on the 
evening of May 31. As always the pleasant rooms were 
filled with appreciative listeners, who gave cordial expres- 
sion to the pleasure they experienced in hearing the many 
pretty er difficult selections. sg 

Madame Maigille is peculiarly successful in imparting a 
graceful style of execution to all her pupils, though never 
causing them to lese the individuality which adds attract- 
iveness to a well rendered song. Miss Mabel Herries, who 
has studied with Madame Maigille for some years, has a 
fine soprano voice, and gave an artistic interpretation of ail 
her numbers, receiving a decided ovation for the last; Miss 
Lucie Hartt, Miss Edith Hall and Miss Genevieve West- 
lake are mezzo sopranos whose voices are well trained and 
who sang sweetly and with intelligence; Mrs. J. Kenneth 
McAlpine has a lovely contralto, deep and full; Miss Edythe 
Porter a rare mezzo contralto, and F. Homer Leonard, 
tenor, a young singer with a voice of much promise, will 
probably be heard on the concert stage in the future. 

The program was agreeably diversified. The singers had 
a delightful assistant in Hubert Arnold, violinist, and the 
excellent accompaniments played by Emil Levy are worthy 


of notice. This was the program: 


Hy Tirtnten 66 PORN. icc cccccccsccivccetedecescecscccesbennsueserers Gray 
Miss Herries. 
SUMS co.0c00.0. cccccceccovescees odbeoeysivasoogece ceneseoeseeqvonecsed Buck 
Miss Hall. 
WOTPTTTTTITITITITIIITiTiritTii tl Tosti 


Serenade 
Miss Westlake. 

Violin solo, Hungarian Rhapsodie.............-.--eeseeeeeeeeee Hawser 
Hubert Arnold. 


Hindoo Song Bemberg 


TD cciitidies « éspeuiv aedamase1anans dhbaddcetiintevendiacoretde sjohm 
Miss Hartt. 

Ecstacy vied éayidane's bckdaeaeeberadabacdeweebervecdsseenenel Beach 
Mr. Leonard. 

TR TY an cdcccccccsvsesccvcbescsssdpdvodivvsisccodteccddeectins Nevin 
FS FIG. 00 vs nc tab sve cbevegdes kebttecworvvevesdat Goring-Thomas 
Miss Porter; violin obligato, Mr. Arnold. 

FE: I 6 656k cop ve cba tdnceses vecenivteaneweassevouguianen Meredith 
Mrs. MacAlpine. 

PIR GE De chine innbigedesedsensesedossdevesecdccocnencesecadi Combs 
Miss Westlake. 

i NL, £34520 le ones sieatadbembadasasotvoanesvowrds heel Harris 
Miss Herries. 

NN Le SS ne eee Sere eee ore d’ Hardelot 
EIGUIRS: pcb ond cxctcccdetccsshasuneedabephnebestoceercienses ocean Bartlett 


FE BOOS Bie bc cctdnsiecsedtnrciitasta tisnies tboesvidvaesbnds Tours 


RGD ccccesens 1000.0 viene ceuetnhedteds the Rael shied idecovesceséivceseds King 
Miss Herries. 
Di, FERS Go ny os vdctcnileninnttaanss alee -tnhbiscsavisancneee Harris 
Mr. Leonard. 
Caprice, D major... .ccrcsccsecspedevssndsovesvevecccesoess Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Arnold. 
BER. Z ccpceensccscoccccvcccdesensessdadeas’s « +edbccseaunteneaasue Pinsuti 
Mrs. MacAlpiue 
Por All Heasnlty.......cccccccssecccsoos os scosacesespoasseces Mascheroni 


Miss Herries; violin obliga:o, Mr. Arnold. 
Madame Maigille has since gone to Europe for three 
months’ rest and study. She sailed on the St. Paul on 
June 7. The first she needs decidedly, as the strain of a 


winter of hard work told upon her health, and she has been 
quite ill for the past few weeks. 

Robert Thallon also closed a long and busy season in the 
past week. His farewell morning concert (the thirty- 
eighth) was given at his studio, which is at his home, No. 
goo St. Mark’s avenue, and is an ideal music room. There 
were many flowers about, and a “popular request program” 
was interpreted by Mrs. Barclay Dunham, soprano; Bar- 
clay Dunham, tenor; Carl Venth, violinist; Leo Schulz, 
‘cello; Miss Annie G. Hodgson, Miss Jessie Hodgson, Miss 
Belle Maze, Miss Mabel Kalley, Mrs. Chas. McDermott 
and Mrs. Joseph Taylor, piano, and Mr. Thallon himself at 
the organ. A glance at the subjoined program will show 
what style of music is “popular” with the habitues of these 
concerts, which have been given for many years with the 
assistance of some of fhe best artists in the city, and at 
which all of the best music, old school and modern, has 
been played or sung: 


Air and Variations, two pianos...........-seeseeeeeeeeeeess-SChumann 
Misses Annie and Jessie Hodgson. 
Violin solo, Prize Song, from the Meistersinger.............. Wagner 
Tenor solos— 
Pe PR ON ao ii dic oc osccis decpecsccseccededacsaue MacPherson 
Viens, mon bien aimé..............cccccecceweccenveees Chaminade 
2 RR eee ree eee Andrews 
*Cello solos— 
Romanza . Schumann 










WO eee dette osc vcktealaebdaed aSebesddedatiarvaveosvas Popper 
Soprano solos— 

Be BN Bic dkncncvibdeddiethscctbbewcaiwtees Goring-Thomas 

WNC Aiviins  thiceoncncheteredser ove SbevbSecenboceses Schumann 

The Lass with the Delicate Air.............-.sececeeeeess Dr. Arne 
eS Bee Ss cis ode Shas kotngntclibessicstabesscnatouia Chopin 

Miss Belle Maze and Mrs. McDermott. 
Violin solos— 
EF sccesorececsccces Lo eee eeeeceeeeseseeceeseeeseeeeressrtesceestees Venti 

PE Ihe sbcobeiccvasdbsutestcbsliivcyGhugesasaates ¢ Thallon 
Vocal duets— 

PRED C5 TS. Bei iide ne ino dbdetnoliveteds cbcccdebodsts ince d ; 

Oh, Stay, Thou Golden Moment 
Se CNN BE Nis dike chee < Ubbbtbndobalebe cccdinscevcce 


Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello 
Two pianos (eight hands), organ, violin and ‘cello 

Tue Musica Courter articles on “Music in the Pub- 
lic Schools” have attracted much interest and 
here—favorable or They 
read and quoted, because the study of singing has been 
part of our public school curriculum for the past twenty 
years, and its value cannot be overestimated, say all the 
teachers. Of course, we have a supervisor, and an able 
one—Albert S. Caswell—who teaches the very 
grades. But we have also twenty-one teachers who give 
one lesson a week, covering a period of apout thirty-five 
The regular class 


comment 


otherwise. have been widely 


highest 


minutes, to each class in their long list. 
teachers supplement this between times, by going over the 
words of the songs taught and keeping up the practice in 
This is the best that can be done uatil a 
greater allowance is made in the budget, and that probably 
will not be for some time yet, as since consolidation our 
teachers have found difficulty in getting what belongs to 
them. With more teachers, however, the results could not 
be better, only they would be attained quicker. 

I attended a song contest at School No. 15, Schermer- 
horn street and Third avenue, on Thursday. Here the 
teacher is Miss Alice M. Judge, and the contestants were 
the children of the primary grades. The judges were Mr. 
Caswell and John Green, of the music committee, who, 
with all other listeners, were delighted with what they 
heard. The day was one of unusual langour and heat, and 
the children were “put through their paces” for more than 
an hour. Their musical knowledge was tested in every 
way with gratifying result, the prize finally going to the 
eighth grade of mixed voices, boys and girls. It was a 
white ribbon, having “Sweetest Singers” embroidered 
upon it, and the children were visibly proud to receive it. 
It was awarded for sweet, pure tone, accuracy of attack, 
correct reading and enunciation. 

The children were very small, yet their phrasing and 
voice production were smooth; they sang with clear head 
tone, and no forcing of the voice. It was all just as it 


sight reading. 


should be. In fact, attention is paid to their voices in 
speaking as well as singing, and they are not allowed to 
roughen them by unearthly yells and screeches during 
recess. Two-part songs were favorites. Of course, the 
voice division must be arbitrary, but this is equalized by 
alternating the parts for different songs. Miss Judge says 
that boys and girls respond with equal readiness to her 
teaching, and that the preference is always for good music. 
Rubinstein’s ‘““‘Wanderer’s Night Song,” Brahms’ “Lady 
Bird,” “Love in May” of the seventeenth century, folk- 
songs, negro songs and a number of Chadwick’s little 
songs are much enjoyed. 

“The Thrush and the Finch” was sung with delicious 
quality of voice. Brewer’s “Lullaby Dearie,” which Miss 
Judge has arranged for two parts, was beautifully given 
with a soft tone and rhythm that would have delighted 
the composer, while Max Heinrich should hear the dra 
matic emphasis the children give to the song that is always 
in my mind associated with him, “Gypsy John,” also ar 
Minor songs are liked by the little 

At the close of the 
of hearing the older 


ranged by Miss Judge. 
creatures and the most easily learned 
contest we had the added pleasure 
girls sing. Here the same lovely effects were observed, only 
given additional emphasis because of the more mature in 
telligence. After hearing the music one no longer wondered 
at the rendering of songs by the People’s Singing Classes. 
A school of musical art has been added to the curriculum 
of Adelphi College, and will open with the college year in 
will be offered 
will include class work 


Three courses academic, col- 


The first 


September. 
legiate and professional. 
in musical analysis, in harmony, in technic and in interpre 
tation and a course of sixteen lectures on “How to Listen 
to Music.” The second will afford opportunities for ad 
vanced work 1n higher composition, criticism and musical 
history, and will offer the degree of Musical Bachelor. Th« 
third will include method of teaching, and will give speciai 
attention to sight reading and memorizing 

The Adelphi is the first of the Brooklyn colleges to insti 
The faculty is as follows: 
Dr. Henry 


tute such a department of music 
President, Charles H. Levermore (ex officio) ; 
Granger Hanchett, director and professor of piano, analy 
sis and interpretation; Raymond H. Woodman, professor 
John Cornelius 
Griggs, professor of singing and history; Mrs. Henry S 
Miss Ellen Holly and Mrs. Stuart 
Close, instructors in piano; Miss Ellen Amey, violin; Miss 
Alice Griggs, technic and voice culture, and Miss Lillian 


The board of examiners is headed by 


of organ, harmony and composition; Dr 


30ice, voice culture; 


Holly, registrar. 
Dudley Buck, who will pass on organ work and theory, hi: 
associates being Dr. William Mason, piano; William H 
Sherwood, piano, and Mrs. Gerrit Smith, singing 

Mrs. Jennie Campbell Keough, contralto; 
Downey, baritone and pianist, and Master William King. 


Frank 


violinist, accompanied by his sister, took part in the recep 
tion given by the Fenelon Society to Bishop McDonnell at 
the Pouch on Thursday afternoon last. Mrs. Keough was 
heard to advantage in Denza’s “Star of My Heart,” which 
was particularly well suited to her voice in its deeper tones 
Mr. Downey sang “Dormi Pure,” Scudere; “Rose Marie,” 
Molloy, and a little song of his own called “Which One.” 
number he played the second Hungarian 
Master King received much applause 


For his second 
Rhapsodie, by Liszt 
for his reading of Venth’s “Scotch Rhapsodie.” 

The Saengerbund, Louis Koemmenich, director, has been 
engaged by Park Commissioner Brower, to sing at the Park 
concert on Sunday next. Shannon’s Band will furnish the 
instrumental music. If the singing in the open air proves a 
success vocal music will hereafter be a part of the Sunday 
program A. E. B. 


The Mies. Yersin. 


The Mlles. Yersin have just issued 
“Yersin Phono-Rhythmic French Method,” a copy of which 
can be secured by addressing them at their studio, 114 West 
Forty-seventh street, New York 


a pamphlet on the 
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Bettini Micro=Phonograph. 


A MACHINE with a soul, able to 
awake and perpetuate all the 
fhooengeeet and strongest emotions of 
ife. willyrevive past and bring 
back thejab<ent. The most truthful 
teacher “and guide for musicians 
singers, elocutionists, speakers, 
preachers, students of dramatic art, etc. Car- 
trying vocal messages to all parts of the world, 
and preserving the same for posterity. 

The most agreeable companion in solitude, 
and a great enterta‘ner for invalids; putting the 
favorite songs, instruments, and the most 
famous artists at your instant command. 






A most natural reproduction. clearer and 
louder than with any other machine, and yet 
without raspy or metallic resonance. eal re- 
aw an of female voices ; no other machine 
can do it. 


Bettini’s Micro-Diephrayms for Phonographs and 
Phonographs Graphophones, Supplies, etc. 


Specialty. Classic and p»pular an gh a 


world famed artists. A most complete operatic 
repertoire. Catalogue P sent free if you men- 
tion Musical Courirr. 

BETTINI PHONOGRAPH LABORATORY, 
110 Pifth Avenue, - - «~+ New York. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, June 10, 1899 
AMES W. HILL’S activity has been remarkable this 
season, which is now drawing to a close. In addition 
to his church work and teaching, he has given many de- 
lightful musicales in Haverhill. 
Mr. Hill’s principal musical events have been: 

September 2, 1898—Organ recital, Madame Painchaud, 
soprano. Bach; G minor Fugue; Mendelssohn, 
Fourth Sonata; suite by Arthur Foote. 

September 9—Organ recital, Miss Grace F. Bullock, so- 
prano, Selections from Wagner. 

September 16—Organ recital. Bach, G major Fugue, 
Lemmens’ Sonata. 

October 7—Organ recital, Caroline Gardner Clarke, so- 
prano. (150th recital in Haverhill.) 

November: 13—Bach. Vesper service. Felix Winternitz, 
violinist; Oscar Kimball, trumpet. 

December 1—First chamber concert. Mrs. Brackett, so- 
prano. The Symphony Trio—Mr. Hoffmann, violin; 
Mr. Rose, ’cello; H. Schuecker, harp 

December 2—Piano recital, Mr. Hill. MacDowell’s Sea 
Pieces, first performance. 

December 11—Vespers. Leon Van Vliet, ’cellist. 

December 13—Ensemble Club recital. Haydn—Sym 
phony, Weber—Concertstuck. 

December 19—Second chamber concert Daunreuther 
String Quartet, of New York. 

January 24, 1899—Piano recital. 

January 31—First citizens’ concert by the Home Orches 
tra, Arlington Male Quartet and Mr. Hill. These 
were free to the citizens of Haverhill 

February 8—Third chamber concert. Lehmann’s “Persian 
Garden” by Misses Caroline G. Clarke, Katherine 
Ricker, Messrs. Thayer and Wellington Mr. Hill 
pianist. 

February 17—Second citizens’ concert. Organ recital by 
Mr. Hill 

February 28—Gricg recital by Misses Page and Scates 
Mr. Stevens, pianist; Miss Sharrock, violin. Piano 

Piano and Violin Sonata, vp. 8, with 


Miss Caroline Clark, soprano 


Sonata, op. 7 

smaller works 
March 5—Third citizens’ concert by Pierce-Van Vliet 

String Quartet, assisted by Miss Bullock, soprano. 

March 19—Fourth citizens’ concert. Haydn’s “Creation” 
(1ooth anniversary of the first performance) by solo- 
ists and Centre Church chorus at First Universalist 
Church 

March 28—Fifth citizens’ concert. Miss Victoria Johnson, 
contralto; Miss Sharrock, violin; Misses Little, Willey, 
Mrs. Batchelder and Mr. Hill, pianists. Rubinstein, 
P. and V. Sonata in G, with other works. 

June 6—Sixth citizens’ concert. Miss Sharrock, violin; 
N. I. Osgood, tenor; Mrs. Webster, Misses Thorne, 
Peabody, Mr. McMillan, Mr. George and Mr. Hill, 
pianists. 

In addition to these there have been many smaller re- 
citals in aid of various objects; also from December to 
April Mr. Hill gave a series of short organ recitals Sun- 
day afternoons at 4 o’clock. The Junior Musicale (younger 
pupils), the Beethoven (middle grade) Ensemble, (ad- 
vanced), and Orpheus (boys) clubs held many meetings 
which were valuable not only to the pupils, but to Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill resumes teaching September 1, at 114 Chestnut 
street, Haverhill, Mass 

Thomas Tapper will leave for the Pacific Coast, Tues- 
day, June 13, stopping over in Cincinnati for the meeting 
of the M. T N. A. 

May Lucine Potvin, the pianist, recently from the Pacific 
Coast, was in Boston for a few days, attending the con- 
vention of the Christian Scientists 

The program given by O. Stewart Taylor’s pupils at 
Portland, Me., on June 1, was: 


© Gladsome Light, Golden Leeend Sullivan 
Chorus 
Joys of Spring os oo ems babenes , odd -Geibel 
Mrs. Lane, Mrs. Cloudman and Miss Springer 
Sentet Seep Fates ccc secure vassbisveccbeccoscene - Donizetti 


Misses Pope and Hall, Messrs. Coffin, Henderson, Taylor and 
Clotudman. 

Awe MasGs 2 ticvscc. Mnntavasvethvssovcctqvecndendibadss .... Mascheroni 

Oui Est Homo......... a Se St ees Rossini 

Miss Phinney and Mrs. Cloudman. 
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I adie sc shdaalhe tnd ides en ttde cau ederepiasusveresstowieveseepe . Noelet 
Bhs Be ditinnd chide dipsddonccds dpinvotibandintmenes Gottschalk 
ae’ RS ee ee Fd PRE ...Godard 
Miss Lang. 
How Lovely are the Messengers (St. Paul).... 
Chorus. 
Trio rrom “Faust,” Act. IV. 


Mendelssohn 


Faust apigeseteeweds obeshebamies vasaetes ...-Mr. Coffin 

eH ec cc chade ctbbivebostowetees idee Mr. Henderson 

Mephistopheles..........60+-s+0. eeseseceseceseee Me, Cloudman 

Finare or Act V 

SE iccctnnscvadscosennnscadeencébebecnsonsvesnes Miss Pope 

DOD Vincdidsdiccnsdbbidcbeccckedaecsiussiticsiocessen Mr. Coffin 
Sevections rrom “Repemrrion,” Parr II. 

: | Miss Gilson 

BOGE Web bnasabetoemcencdenedenudeanmecduns \ .Miss Lang 

..Miss Hall 

GREE cccbet des sdeessie kesbodicpeotens phsahdeennee Miss Gilson 

GUNG: cdccetictbocdsbocobcbvess J ocusbiuses Mr. Henderson 

DOD a dvctidpiseeccoptcbecentiecttivnn des codewwnns ced Mr. Taylor 


And Chorus 

Miss Lillian Shattuck, the violin teacher, will leave short 
ly for her vacation, which will be spent in Europe 

John Orth and family will spend this summer in Allerton 
Hall. Up to the present time he is still in his studio in the 
Mason & Hamlin Building. 

A new musical organization known as the Treble Clef 
Quartet will give a concert in Hartford, Conn. The quar 
tet is under the management of Mrs. Harriet Crane-Pit 
blado, and includes Mrs. Roulston, Mrs. F. A. Smith, Mrs 
V. P. Marwick and Mrs. Nellie Carey-Reynolds. 

Mrs. Shaw, the retiring president of the Newton ( Mass.) 
Monday Club, gave a reception to the members. Piano 
solos were given by Mrs. Knight and Mrs. Shumway 

The annual recital was given Thursday by the pupils of 
Miss Nellie Isabel Mace, at her home, 41 Kirtland street, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Miss Ellen Moseley’s pupils gave a piano recital at her 
residence in Lewiston, Me. 

William A. Howland and some of his more advanced 
pupils will give a musical evening at his studio Monday 
evening, June 12. Those who will sing are Miss Luella 
Gunnison, Mrs. Frances W. Jones, Miss Mitchell, Miss E 
R. Mitchell, Mrs. Dana J. Pratt, Miss Ruth Stone, Miss 

Alice Tilton, Harry Cook, J. 1. Lawrence, Herbert Midgley 
and Milton Snyder. 

The members of the Portland (Me.) musical festival 
chorus tendered a complimentary banquet to the following 
guests: Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Chapman, Mr. and Mrs 
Noyes Miss Ruth Cordis Long, Arthur Hyde, Dr. H. Nick- 
erson and wife, Mr. and Mrs. H. Barnard, Mr. and Mrs 
H. F. Merrill, Frank H. Pierce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Palmer, Miss Henrietta D. Rich, Miss Ida King Tarbox, 
George Carter and Mr. and Mrs. William H. Stockbridge 

The Griswold Mansion at Old Lyme, Conn., now known 
as Boxwood, was the scene of a musical entertainment by 
the pupils of the school, under the tuition of Frederic R 
Sweetser, of New London, assisted by Miss Lillian Wash 
burn and P. Woodbury Bush, of New London, and Mrs 
Ella i Fenderson, of Boston 

At Nashua, N. H., the pupils of Mrs. Anna March-Dan 
forth gave a vocal recital. Mrs. J. H. Tolles was the ac 
companist 

On the evening of June 15 the annual song recital by 
pupils of W. Archibald Willis will be given in Waltham, 
Mass. 

Dr. O. E. Wasgatt, violin soloist, and Pullen’s Orches 
tra, of Bangor, Me., have been engaged for the commence 
ment concert at the University of Maine, Orono, Me 

The following are the Amesbury (Mass.) associate 
members of the Newburyport Choral Union: Charlotte S 
Bailey, L. G. Bailey, Mrs. W. E. Biddle, Mrs. J. A 
Douglass, Mrs. Grace L. Drummond, Helen E. F. Drum- 
mond, John Hassett, John French Johnson, Mildred B 
Pettingell, Fdwin L. Proctor, Mrs. Charles F. Robinson, 
Sara L. Shaw, Mrs. E. R. Sibley, M. D. F. Steere, Ralph 
P. True, Mrs. Martha Turner, Alfred C. Webster, Mrs 
G. P. Wilman, Myrtie Woodman and Charles F. Worthen, 

The seventeenth recital of pupils from Mrs. Virginia 
Pingree Marwick’s class took place in Unity Hall, Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 31. They were assisted by William J 
Carroll. Miss Emma Bouchard was the accompanist 
The program was as follows: 


Heart’s Macy 


Swallows ..- Foote 





CHARLES A. KAISER, 


COURIER. 
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Snowflakes béovten ‘ - ovéed-dbe -+»-. Cowen 
Miss Augusta Burbank 

The Peniten: Van de Water 
Miss Edna Cummings. 

Recitative and Ara, Every Valley Handel 

Mr. L. M. Austin 
Blue Bell - ‘ aa Palliser 
Madrigal ..... : Harris 


Mrs. Edward Bauder 
Cantilena (Cinq Mars) Gounod 
Miss Martha Graves. 
Chadwick 
.. Henschel 


The Trilliums 

Spring ..... sncébdetceeavbatneteceoe 

My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice Saint-Saéns 
Miss Grace Wier 

She Alone Charmeth My Sadness 
Thomas Church 


.Gounod 


O Hush Thee, My Baby Sullivan 
Miss Graves, Miss Smith, Mr. Carroll, Mr. Couch 
Summer Chaminade 
Miss Violet Smith 
Divine Redeemer Gounod 
Should He Upbraid Bishop 
Mrs. E. W. Bowdoin 
When the Heart Is Young Buck 
Miss May Castelow 
Serenade Sawyer 
My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose 
I M. Austin 


Hastings 


Roberto Meyerbeer 
Miss Farrel 
When the Flowing Tide Comes In Millard 
Miss Daisy Smith 
Thou Art Mine Al! Bradsky 
Vulcan’s Song Gounod 
Mr. Couch 
Erlkénig Schubert 
Mrs. Marwick 
Spring Song 
Miss Graves, Miss Smith, Mr. Carroll, Mr. Couch 
Mme. M. C. Piccioli, one of the favorite vocal teachers 


of Lynn, Mass., gave a large and successful recital, in which 
she presented an excellent program 
At the New England Conservatory of Music the com 


mencement exercises will be held in the following order: 
TuuRSDAY AND Faripay, June 15 AND 16, 
Graduates’ Recitals of the School of Oratory 8:00 PF. M 


Sunpay, June 18 
Baccalaureate Sermon by the Rev. Alexander McKenzie 
D. D., in Sleeper Hall 4:00 PF. M 


Mowpay, JUNE 19 


Recital of Graduating Class in Sleeper Hal 8:00 P. M 
Wepnespay, JUNE 

Commencement Exercises in Tremont Temple 30 Fr. M 

Alumni Reunion and Banquet r:go P.M 


Pupils of Mme. W. Fournier gave a song recital at 
Chickering Hall that reflected credit upon their teacher as 
well as themselves. Mrs. May Millward Osgood, who sang 
“By the Fountain,” has a fine dramatic voice. Madame 
Fournier's voice is well known and all her selections were 
heartily applauded 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Hallett Gilberte gave the last of their 
series of musicals at the Charlesgate on Thursday evening 
As usual the music rooms were crowded. The program 
opened with selections for two pianos, played by Mr. Gil 
berte and one of his advanced pupils, Miss Ethel Water 
house. Mrs. Helen Winslow Potter sang “Orpheus with 
His Lute,” by Sullivan; also “Love Star” and “A Boat 
Song,”” composed for her by Mr. Gilberte. Songs were 
also sung by William H. Griggs and L. Colegate 

There are two selections in the current number of the 
Choir Journal The first, an anthem by Pinsuti, “The 
Land of Rest,”’ will be found interesting and very easy of 
preparation, on account of the large proportion of solo 
work (tenor or soprano) contained in it rhe obligato 
organ part to the quartet or chorus is effective. The second 
short anthem, Koschat’s “Our Refuge,” is well known, 


but this arrangement by Franz Holz is quite new 


Dr. P. Ziegteld. 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld, of Chicago, who is at present in Ger 
many, stopping at Wiesbaden, will leave Bremen on the 
steamer Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse on June 20 to return 
to this country 

Mr. Giena Dillard Guan. 

After six years study at the Leipsic Conservatory of 
Music, of which he is a graduate, Glenn Dillard Gunn has 
returned to this country an accomplished pianist and mu 
sician and will resume his residence at Evansville, Ind 


where he will play and teach 
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FRANKLINSTRASSE, APRIL 18, 1899. 
BOHEMIAN MUSIC. 

URING my frequent visits to Prague I once happened 

to come across two little highly interesting books, by 

aid of which my limited knowledge of Bohemian music was 
enlarged. books “Ein jahrhundert 
béhmischer Musik,” by Em. Chvala, and “Das Bohmische 
Nationaltheater,” Fr. A. Subert, herewith 
recommend to anyone wishing for particulars about the 


These were viertel 


by which I 
artistic development of the history of Bohemian music, 
which in fact is very young, having existed only about fifty 
or sixty years. 

I do not, of course, in this case, refer to the childlike 
naiveté of the folksong era and its unpremeditated lyric 
outpourings, nor to the distant memories of the legendary 
period and the myths, but to the modern history of Bo- 
hemia’s music, especially in the operatic line, dating from 
time of appearance the artistic scene, 

One of his precursors, it is true, wrote the first opera 


the Smetana’s on 
1830 
on a national subject, called “Dratenik.” 

His name was Franz Skraup and the opera was pub- 
lished about the year 1826, but his work is said to have had 
no special significance. There were besides many com- 
posers before Skraup, such as Georg Benda (1721), Reicha, 
Seger, Brixi, Dussek, Tomasek, Veit and others, whose 
productions, however, bearing the stamp of foreign (Italian, 
French and German) influence, do not exactly count as 
national composers. 

Frederic Smetana (1824-1884), one of the great musical 
geniuses, was the founder of Bohemian opera. By an al- 
most holy inspiration he recalled to life in his works the 
spirit of the genuine Bohemian music in all its originality,- 
its wealth of freshness, richness of melody, its historical 
grandeur and legendary mysticism. These attributes laid 
Smetana’s nation captive under the spell of his mighty 
genius. However sad the story of his life may have been, 
posterity now appreciates his work at its full value. 

Smetana’s first operatic production, “The Brandenburgs,”’ 
appeared in 1863. Later on followed “The Bartered Bride,” 
“Dalibor” and the grand festive opera ‘“Libussa,” which 
was brought out at the inauguration of the present National 
Theatre in Prague, 1881. Those present on the occasion 
describe the moment as almost overwhelming, impressive 
above description, full of grand repose and serene beauty, 
appealing in an unusual degree to the patriotic feelings of 
the people. Then the deplorable appearance of the com- 
poser, at that time a physical wreck and totally deaf, with 
an almost helpless expression in his face, bowing his thanks 
before the enraptured audience, eager to see at least those 
passionate outbursts of boundless enthusiasm of which he 
could not hear one sound. 

Space forbids mention of the composer’s later works: 
the “Three Widows,” “Hubicka,” 
&c., his orchestral poems, chamber music and piano com- 
positions, which never fail to impress the hearers as works 


operas “Tajemstoi,” 


of a genius 
Antonin Dvorak after Smetana’s death took the lead in 


operatic matters in Bohemia. Together with him, several 


other composers are coming to the front rank. Among 


them (as competitors for the national prize) Zdenko 
Fibich, Karl Kovarovic and Josef B. Foerster oc- 
cupy the first place. The competition operas are 


“Sarka,” by Fibich, founded upon a well-known Bohemian 
story; “Eva,” by Foerster, turning upon a family drama 
of our day, and “Psohlavei,” by Kovarovic, treating on 
historical episodes of the fiftenth century. At their side 
other composers, such as Karl Bendl, Roskosny, Sebor 
Blodek, Kaan, Weis, Lostake, Berger, Horack, and many 
more have made their mark as musical writers of note. 

It is much to be regretted that the present political strain 
between Germany and Bohemia should extend so far as 
to influence even artistic matters, the Bohemian operatic 
productions, for instance, being almost exclusively con- 
fined to Prague. Happily enough, the national feeling of 
the people is so strong that it overcomes all obstacles vic- 
toriously. Thus, years ago, owing to the Bohemians’ 
glowing patriotism, a sufficient sum was amassed to pro- 
vide for a worthy home for their art and music, the result 
being the present National Opera House, which is one of 
the finest Renaissance buildings in Europe. Beautifully 
situated at the foot of old historical Prague, with the 
Hradschin in the background, and close to the banks of 
the river, overlooking the majestic sweep of the Moldau, 
it presents an imposing aspect. 

For a number of years the artistic management of this 
very opera house has been entrusted to the inspired and 
able lead of Herr Director Fr. Ad. Subert, the propelling 
force of the Bohemian national music and literature. His 
character, fiery patriotism, superior breeding and universal 
culture, in connection with a bright insight and artistic 
skill, make him extremely fitted for this position. Herr 
Subert, whose winning personality as a man of the world 
also made him very popular, has acquired on all sides 
ample recognition of his life’s work, which has given such 
great pleasure to all parties concerned. One is not long 
in Prague before being aware of this fact. Even the for 
eigner visiting the Bohemian opera, is strongly impressed 
by the artistic spirit of the management and the ardent 
display of the national art, so deeply rooted in the heart of 
the people. The flavor of youth and youthful freshness 
thrown (as yet) over the musical productions of the Slavs, 
and characterized as well by originality and an irrepressi- 
ble belief in idealism—there, I should say, is the secret of 
their sway over the multitude. Tolstoi’s famous “Going to 
the People” has affected the Bohemian music, forming at 
the same time the steady ground upon which Slavic art 
will further thrive and grow. A. INGMAN. 





Mark Hambourg. 


Mark Hambourg was born at Bogutschar, South Russia, 
on May 30, :379, so that at the present moment he is only 
twenty years old. His first appearance in England was 
made in 1890 at St. James’ Hall, after which he studied for 
two years in Vienna under Leschetizky and shortly after- 
ward distinguished himself as a soloist at a Philharmonic 
concert in that town, Dr. Richter being the conductor. This 
early success was followed up at a concert given by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in Vienna, when he was sent 
for to take the place of Mme. Sophie Menter. During the 
latter part of the summer and the autumn of 1895 he made 
a brilliant tour through Australia, being received with ac- 
clamation on every hand. During three months he played 
in public fifty-three times in two towns only, and in the 
course of twenty consecutive days he gave seventeen piano 
recitals! He reappeared in London on January 28, 18096, 
when he gave a recital in St. James’ Hall, and since then 
he has been prominent at the best concerts there, includ- 
ing the “Popular” concerts, those given by the Crystal 
Palace, the London Philharmonic Society and M. Colonne, 
besides the Hallé concerts, Manchester. In Paris he 
achieved such distinction at one of M. Colonne’s concerts 


| at the Chatelet that he has been engaged to give 4 course 
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of recitals at the Salle Erard. So recently as on Decem- 
ber 5 he was the star at the Saturday Crystal Palace con- 
cert. Mark Hambourg, although young in years, has not 
only an assured and finished method, but he shows a breadth 
of style and comprehension of classical music that amount 
to genius of a very uncommon type. Especially admirable 
is he in the works of Beethoven, into which he imparts no 
theatrical arts, but only the considered interpretation of the 
true musician. He is absolutely devoid of mannerisms and 
his sympathetic plaving owes its engaging quality as much 
to the informing brain as to its technical perfection. 


Yesterday afternoon at St. James’ Hall we were chiefly inter- 
ested by Mark Hambourg’s playing of three preludes by Chopin. 
Mr. Hambourg, it seems to us, gains in power and sympathy with 
each year that goes by. He has enormous strength and a great 
amount of that most excellent quality, reserve power. That, at all 
events, is just the characteristic which one wants for the right inter- 
pretation of Chopin. He seems so easy to understand and yet is 
so difficult to render with the right delicacy and completeness, 
with the right vivacity and the right sentiment. But Mr. Ham- 
bourg, by enveloping himself as it were in an atmosphere of re- 
serve and then playing well within his boundaries, gives one an 
extraordinary impression of suggestiveness. Moreover. his technic 
is nothing short of brilliant. Its decisiveness is much, but its 
sweetness and confident tenderness are much more.—London Musi- | 
cal Courier, 1896. 


A Supplement in Colors. 
HE readers of Tue Musica Courier are presented 
this week with a handsome supplement, in colors. 
which embraces a few of the artists who will tour this 
country next season under the direction of Victor Thrane, 
the New York impresario, and J. V. Gottschalk, his rep- 
resentative. 


Emil Paur at National Conservatory. 


MIL PAUR is musical director of the National Con- 


servatory of Music of America. President Jean- 


‘nette M. Thurber and the board of trustees selected him 


as the fittest man for the place left vacant by Dr. Antonin 
Dvorak. Mr. Paur will preside over the classes of com- 
position and ensemble playing. His principal duty will 
be to drill the National Conservatory Orchestra and con- 
duct it at the four public concerts that are to be announced 
for December, January, February and March, in Madison 
These concerts are given 
orchestral talent. 
permanent 


Square Garden Concert Hall 
for the purpose of developing native 
Mrs. Thurber believes that the 
orchestra can be formed in no better manner 

The faculty of the National Conservatory is remarkably 
Anton Seidl, Frank Van der 
worked with this 


nucleus of a 


strong. Such conductors as 
Stucken, Dr. Dvorak 
orchestra, and now the name of the magnetic and musi 
His con- 


and others have 
cianly Emil Paur has been added to the list. 
nection with the National Conservatory promises to be of 
great benefit. The prize competition for the best sym 


yr violin inaugu- 


Paur will 


phony, overture and piano concerto, 
Dvorak, is to be revived, and Mr 
Everything to aid the progress of 


rated by Dr 
be one of the judges 
American music and musicians is the ideal of the founder 
The of 1899-1900 


of the National Conservatory season 


promises well 


BE. H. Colell. 


One of the musical manager in Brooklyn who has con 
tributed much to the many successful events of last season, 
and who is already planning for next fall, is Edward H 
Colell, formerly manager of Chickering Hall, Manhattan, 
Although he was un 


but managing Wissner Hall 
successful in placing the 


Brighton Beach, he found no difficulty 


now 
Paur Symphony Orchestra at 


in placing Anton 


Seidl there in 1888. The many admirers of Paur and his 
musicians shared in Mr. Colell’s disappointment. It was 
the intention of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, which 


Colell’s scheme, to make an American Bay 
Instead, vaudeville proved more de 


Rapid Transit Company, which 


fathered Mr 
reuth Brighton 
sirable to the Brooklyn 


of 


controls the resort 
Among the many Brooklyn successes with which Mr 
Colell was connected was the big May music festival, which 


introduced Emil Paur as piano soloist to Greater New 
York, and which filled the Clermont Avenue Rink with 
an audience which is seldom seen under a roof at a mu 
sical event in Brooklyn 

So successful has proved the new Wissner Hall that 
Mr. Wissner is said to contemplate building a large and 
more elaborate one for the borough. The present hall 


only holds 700. There has never been such a revival of 
interest in music before in Brooklyn as during last season 
little reason for Brook 


New 


If it continues next there will be 
lynites crossing the river in search of good music 


York Herald. 





New Reynolds Hotel. 


Artists and others who find themselves in Boston will 


find first-class accommodations at the new Reynolds Hotel. 
within a few blocks of every theatre and concert hall in the 


| city—Washington and Boylston streets 
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The Future of Music in America. 
By Joun Putipr Sousa, 
MERICA is pre-eminently a musical nation. Indeed 
we may go so far as to say that in no other nation is 





the love of music as universal as it is here. The newsboy 
whistles as he goes upon his errands, bubbling over with 
strains from the popular airs of the day. The infectious 
melodies are taken up, passed on and on until even sedate 
and dignified business and professional men permit them 
selves to become young again, and whistle the pent-up melo 
dies. Take a peep of an evening into our homes through 
out the land, and in thousands upon thousands there will 
be found gathered about the piano a jolly company of 
young people singing the songs of the day, or else listening 
to the more or less ambitious efforts of those who have 
studied instrumental music. So we find in nearly every 
home in the land a musical instrument of some character 

In our colleges there are the glee and mandolin clubs 
which make annual tours about the country, and are sup 
ported by the country in a most liberal and enthusiastic 
manner. America is the Mecca of the foreign musician 
It is here that he achieves his greatest financial success, and 
nothing but a very pronounced love of music could bring 
about this condition. America, therefore, must be conceded 
a music-loving nation, and when we realize that there is 
nothing in other nations to correspond exactly to the con 
ditions above described, the conviction forces itself that 
our country must stand at the head in its appreciation for 
music. It is remarkable that this is true, but the facts cer 
tainly justify such a conclusion 

With such love for music its future here is full of won 
derful possibilities. The conditions point more and mor 
clearly to the formation of a distinctly American school 
and to a wonderful domination of music in America. Some 
are pleased to say that I have created a characteristic qual 
ity in the march, yet it is as equally true that we have a 
inan (Stephen Foster), born in America, who wrote ballads 
that are so essentially American as to contain the very 
flavor of the country’s music. He wrote “Suwanee River,” 
*Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” and all those songs of 
the early 60's. Such national melodies as these form the 
foundation for more pretentious works. Great ideas spring 
from them, and these great ideas, after being treated in a 
technical way, develop into the symphony. Generally the 
suggestions for such original melodies are found in the na 
tional instrument. For instance, when you hear the folk- 
song of France it suggests the hurdy-gurdy; those of Scot 
land the bagpipe. The folksongs of gypsy countries like 
Hungary suggest the violin. Germany and England, not 
having national instruments, the melodies of the folksongs 
of either country are easily mistaken for those of the other 
f the tambourine 


The Italian folksongs suggest the idea « 
and guitar, and are of a declamatory styl American folk 
songs may be said to be radically different from any cf 
these, and out of them will develop the ideas which will 
dominate all music 

Whether the American composers that are to be will be 
satisfied to go on according to tradition in harmonic de 
velopment and continue writing symphonies is question 
able. It is not at all improbable that they will develop not 
only a school of music that will be absolutely national, but 
new forms, new modes of expression as well. The sym 
phony in course of time may be the candle light of music 
I believe that the American composer will not allow him 
self to be limited by the so-called classic ideas. My theory 
of the real classic in music is something entirely different 
from these 

A classic is a composition that first of all comes under the 
head of an inspired creation, the result of self-hypnotism, 
as it were; a condition whercin music is composed with 
out the effort of the composer and for which he is hardly 
responsible. A good example of such a classic is found 
again in “Suwanee River.” It has a pure melody, and was 
evidently an inspiration. It has lived, and it is received by 
all who are intellectually honest. The musician who is in 
tellectually dishonest hates many of the best things in music 
because they do not come under his category 

I would rather be the composer of an inspirational march 
than of a “manufactured symphony.” Now, why a man 
who manufactures a symphony should be put down in a 
special category of composers, and the man who writes an 
inspirational march should not be considered as having 


HOMER MOORE, Baritone, 





accomplished as much, is one of the incongruous things of 
life that the future of American music will certainly 
change. We know that that which lives and lives in an 
atmosphere of purity is ti.e best fur the world. The “in- 
spired” works of a composer cr an author go down 
through the corridors of time, giving men joy and happi 
ness, while the manufactured siuff, in art or literature, cr 
music, is placed aside, and the “worms eat it 

Some years ago a friend of mine starred in to write 
“stuff.” After he had been writing for some time, and 
while I was playing in his city, he came to me and asked 
me if I would not play something of his. I did so, and 
the music fell absolutely flat. He saw me afterward and 
said, “I have been writing music these two years, but the 
public seem to want nothing but trash.” I asked him 


what his mode of composition was, and he replied that h« 
had been writing “down” to the popular taste. If he had 
written “up” to the popular taste, his compositions would 
have been more successful 

It is just such misconceptions of popular music as tl.is 
which retards real progress. Popular music is not trash 
by any means. It is music that makes the whole world 
kin—music that brings races together, and it may be eithe 
the simple melody of a popular air or the stately move 
ment of a symphony, but it must be music that is inspired, 
for such alone is valuable 

4 glance at present conditions shows that we are just 
beginning to make the same forward strides in music that 
we have made in commercial inventions since 1776. Thes 
inventions were absolutely necessary to the development 
of the country, and as a consequence the American mind 
during the last 100 years has led the world in the way of 
commercial inventions. We now have a very great num 
ber of labor-saving machines and a great many things 
that conduce to man’s comfort. Take, for instance, th 
improvement in the modern bath tub, which is very essen 
tial, the electric light, the telephone, the telegraph All 
of these are of absolute benefit to mankind. Now what 
produced them? Certainly not a stupid brain. {t must 
have been a bright, virile brain that was able to find out 
the necessity for these things and invent them. If this 
brain power has used up, in a great measure, the field of 
operation in the commercial world—and we must admit 
that it has—its energy will be thrown over into the artistic 
world. When this brain begins, therefore, to compose 
music and write books is it not reasonable to expect that 
American music and American literature will lead the 
world just as American inventions have? 

The future of American music, then, is exceedingly 


bright. The domination of an American school over the 
rest of the world, which I confidently expect to occur 
will mark an important epoch in our nation’s history, 


giving us a prominence in a form of human activity that 
we have not yet enjoyed, and thus exacting that sort of 
respect from older nations of the world which the cultiva 
tion of the xsthetic nature alone can give.—The Pacific 


Monthly 


Congratulations. 
Tne Musicar Cov eer has received the card announcing 
the birth, on May 21, of a son to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Nikisch, at Leipsic. Best wishes. May they all live long 


and prosper 


Dilettante Orchestra. 

A performance was given at Leipsic, May 15, by the 
Wahls Dilettante Orchestral Society, assisted by Lydia 
Neumann, pianist, and Ferdinand Schafer. The program 
consisted of Beethoven’s First Symphony, C major, two 
pieces for string orchestra by Alvin Kranich, entitled 
“Marchen” and Scherzo, with flute obligato. Both pieces 
displayed genuine melody and were applauded at the con 
clusion. 

Ernest Gamble, the basso, sailed for Europe last Satur 
day on the Champagne. He will spend the summer abroad 
studying with Sbriglia and return to New York November 
1 to fill engagements. 
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Milwaukee Music Notes. 
MILWAUKKE OFFICE THE MUSICAL CouRIRR, , 
June 8, 1800. | 
THE Lyric Glee Club, aided and encouraged by an 
adequate chorus of ladies, gave us a most interesting 
concert of light music on Thursday, June 1, or, in the 
words of the program: 


Ye goode people ol ye towne take notice that ye sing 
ing society of this borough yclept ye Lyric Glee Club 
will give an Olde Folke’s Concerte, in ye costume of ye 
olden time, and singe again ye goodlie songes of long ago 

To do the music right smart and proper women will 
join their voices with those of ye men, under ye precentor 
ship of ye celebrated styckwyggler, Daniel Protheroe 
Ye spinette will be presided over by W. H. Williamson, 
ye famous musician of St. Paul's parish 

Ye time is Thursday evening, ye first day of June, Anno 
Domini MDCCCXCIX., at ye meetynge house of ye 
Ethical people, Jefferson road, nigh Martin lane lo en 
ter it will cost each person, greate and small, ye sum of 
4 shillings (50 cents). Two tyckettes of admission are 
with this inclosed, and if retained, be pleased to transmit 
8 shillings ($1) in ye coin of ye realm, or return ye 
tyckettes for others to use 

Ye candles will be lighted by 7:30 of ye clock, and ye 
concerte will begin at ye stroke of 8 

A crowded house greeted ye Lyric people ; The cos 
tumes were from the time of the colonial worthies of our 
country, and the singing of the chorus in “old fashioned’ 


songs was excellent As the Lyric Glee Club is not met 
with a deficit now at the end of the season, it may be taken 
as a sign that its hold on the public is strong and also 
that the lively interest of individual members in the wel 


fare of the society is keen 

Of course, public interest in the Arions centres about 
the election oi a director. If not Weld, then who? There 
is Mr. Protheroe, of the Lyrics, who has a prosperous 
male chorus and a much more than probable female 


chorus, to judge by the concert of June 1, when he 





collected a sufficient number of voices to make a very good 
showing against the drill of the regular members of the 
club. With his outside work of directing out of town so 
cieties it is not likely that he woudl! be available for the 
Arion Society. Mr. W. H. Williamson probably does not 
want the office Aside from these I do not know of any 
others in Milwaukee who would take the directorship, and 
be able to infuse new life into what should be a great and 
successful musical organization [To unite the Lyrics and 


Arions would be too much of a good thing rhe society 


in this shape would be too re to handle with any 





artistic effect, if music is the idea and not noise So time 


must show how it is to be 


The music school of Mrs. Stacey Williams will soon 
close for the summer rhe largely attended reception and 
musicale on Tuesday evening, May 23. was both socially 


and musically most delightful. On the following Saturday 
Mrs. Williams, with three young lady pupils, sailed for 
London. Some time will be spent in Berlin and Paris be 
fore the class returns to Milwaukee, October 1. Mr. Teet 
rel has been added to the faculty as teacher of theory 


counterpoint, composition, &« 


The Chicago branch of the school will be in the Fine 
Arts Building, the Milwaukee branch in the Uilein Build 
ing rhere is every sign of a prosperous year to come 


for this school 


There are a lot of things about this dear, delicious (not 
that other adjective Pope used), distracted town that one 
must find appeal to one’s sense of the true, the beautiful, 
the good 

One thing is this. If we have a swell concert that is a 
society event, of course, the audience is late. Well, the 


concert simply sits down, smokes its cheroots and waits 
any time from thirty minutes to an hour for the audienc« 
to arrive 

Now, I call that delicious FANNY GRANT 
Hans Richter. 


Dr. Hans Richter will direct four concerts in St. Peters 


burg next spring, and will fulfill a brief engagement at 
the Moscow Opera House, where he will conduct several 
operas 


MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 








wttttinsen-eee 3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. ae 
Misses SCHAEFER anv MILLER, | ‘‘CONSTANT.” 
Ensemble Pianists, . EVERMORE ri JAMES J. ROHAN, 
$299 Pine Street, St. Louis. | ‘‘ ANDALUSIAN SERENADE.” BsRIvors. 
Alfred G. Robyn's new great successes. . 
Address orders to Oratorio, Concerts, 


Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS, 
Vocal Culture. 
Westmoreland Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., 
Order “ Answer,” “ You " “ Manzanilla” sedi a LOUIS, Mo. 


direct from us. 


Recitals. 
3714 Pine Street, St. Louis 








1100 Olive St., St. Louis. 


ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
Oratorio. 
Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 


CHARLES GALLOWAY, 

Church and Concert Organist. 
Formerly Organist of the American Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Paris. 

At Present Organist and Director of Music at 
St. Peter's Episcopal Church, St. Louis. 

Lessons given on large Three-Manua! Organ. 
Address : 3899 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
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GRAND RAPIDS. 


GRAND Rapips, Mich., June 4, 1899. 





HE musical events in Grand Rapids the past two weeks 
have been such that they will long be remembered 

by the music lovers of the “Valley City.” 
On May 19 the Park Church was crowded to listen to a 
program of rare merit, the principal part of which was 
“Stabat Mater.” 


Prof. C. U. Colwell, for many years organist of Park 
Church, was director, and to his indomitable efforts is 
due the success of the concert. 


On June 1 the Schubert Club gave its semi- -annual con- 
cert at the Auditorium to a select and critical audience. 
It was the best concert the Schuberts ever gave. Mrs. 
Genevieve Clark Wilson, of Chicago, was the soloist, and 
was received with open arms, as this was not her first 
appearance here. The Schuberts are under the direction 
of Francis Campbell, and a better or more competent 
leader would be hard to find. ; 

Mrs John Steketee gives two pupils’ recitals June 9 
and 10 at her home. She will be assisted by Miss Hem- 
ingway, soprano, at the first, and by Mrs. Cobb, who will 
give readings, at the second. 

Ernest Gamble, who, with Mr. Shonert, assisted the St. 
Cecelias at their concert on May 29, expects to sail for 


Europe very soon. 
William T. Harris gave one of his delightful pupils’ 


recitals last Wednesday evening at his studio in the 
Gilbert. 
Prof. C. U. Colwell’s thirty-seventh, thirty-eighth and 


thirty-ninth pupils’ recitals will be held in Park Church 
on June 12, 13 and 15. 

The Oratorio Society (a young organization) will make 
its first public appearance at the Fountain Street Baptist 
Church next Friday evening. C. R. Hodge will be the 
director, and according to indications a rare treat is in 


store for Grand Rapids. 
E. D. SHEDD. 


NEWPORT. 


Newport, R. I., June 3, 1899. 


HE Philharmonic Society scored another success in 
the performance of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” on 
May 18 The chorus sang with a good body and quality 
of tone, and in most instances with more attention to the 
baton than is usual with local singers. Both enunciation 
and shading were excellent, and if certain portions were 
ragged and uneven it was due more to a lack of attend- 
ance at rehearsals on the part of certain members than to 
incompetency. Only by strict attendance at rehearsals 
and by the same strict attention to the conductor’s stick 
can perfect results be obtained. 

The soloists were Mrs. Eva Gardner Coleman, soprano; 
Miss a Rees, contralto; Frederick Smith, tenor, and 
Joseph S. Baernstein, bass. Mrs. Coleman’s voice is rich 
and sweet in the medium tones, though occasionally hard 
on the upper F and G, and she sang the recitatives dra- 
matically and the arias with much feeling. As a whole, 
she left a most favorable rr Miss Rees had, of 
course, small chance in the ‘ Paul,” but she sang her 
one number in a manner whiz added to the reputation 
she has already made here. Mr. Smith has a fine, smooth 
voice, and sang well, the cavatina “Be Thou Faithful Unto 
Death” being exceedingly well done. Of Baernstein it is 
scarcely ee to om. Not for ten has so fine a 


bass been heard here. He sang almost entirely from 
memory and with great freedom, and fully sustained the 
national reputation he has made. The accompanying of 
Charles’ N. Scott at the organ and Mrs. T. W. Freeborne 
at the piano was conscientious and careful, and added its 
share to the success of the performance. The overture was 
played with organ and piano (four hands), Miss Marian G. 
Dowling taking the second part on the piano in a most 
acceptable manner. Though very tired and overworked, 
Alfred G. Langley’ conducted carefully, keeping his chorus 
well in hand. 

This concert closes the season’s work, the midwinter 
concert having included the Brahms German Requiem 
and choruses trom the Bach Mass in B minor and Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser.” 








MINNEAPOLIS. 


OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIEk, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., June 8, 800. } 





HERE is to be a season of light opera at Lake Har- 
riet beginning in July; also the Banda Rossa is en- 
gaged for a period of several weeks at the same place. 
For many years Lake Harriet has been a favorite resort 
to while away a few hours of each day during the heated 
term, and being so near the city carriages and bicycles 
carry as many people as do the street cars. 

The graduating recitals of the varjous music schools 
have been unusually good. There have been many and 
more yet to come in the way of fine recitals given by the 
advanced pupils of the private teachers. 

On the evening of Monday, June 6, the advanced pupils 
of Miss Helga Olsen were heard in recital in St. Mark’s 
Guild Room. They were assisted by Mrs. Edmund E. 
Smith, soprano. It was a recital in every way worthy of 
teacher and pupils. 

Those taking part were: Miss Martha Lasson, Miss 
Louise Ilstrup, Miss Olga Olsen, Miss Gertrude Sher- 
man, Miss Thora Ylvisaker, Miss Meda Endsley, Miss 
Louise Davison, Miss Margaret Berrinn, Miss Mabelle 
Olsen, Miss Clara Marvin, Miss Thalia Tharron, Miss 
Mabel Fjelstad and Miss Hilda Hoyme. 

They have had a most successful year in the University, 
and Prof. Clarence W. Bowen has every reason to feel 
gratified with his work and the generous support and 
appreciation he has received from both faculty and pupils. 

The closing concert, given just before commencement 
week, was a good one. ‘The first half of the program was 
composed of selections from several operas; the last half of 
popular numbers. Between the parts the band discoursed 
the two-step and waltz, and the immense floor of the 
armory was covered with promenaders and dancers. Mrs. 
Maude Ulmer Jones was the assisting soprano, and never 
did she sing more effectively. Her very beautiful voice 
improves with each season, and her work gains in finish 
and style. 

The local artists are “folding their tents and stealing 
away” for rest and recuperation. A few only will remain 
in the city, feeling that with the others gone they have as 
much chance for rest by remaining at home. 





A New Suite for Orchestra. 
Mrs. Clara A. Korn is writing a Suite for Orchestra— 
a series of ancient dances, viz., passepied, minuet, gavotte, 
sarabande and bourée. It will be finished shortly. 





Madame Clementine de Vere. 


Mme. Clementine De Vere sang in Washington recently, 
and the newspapers of that city gave her most compli- 
mentary notices. One of them is reproduced below: 

Madame De Vere-Sapio opened with another Donizetti aria, the 
familiar “O Luce,” and rendered it in a style that threw the parlor 
sopranos, whose pet selection this is, completely in the shade. As 
an encore she gave a dainty little French chanson, which further il- 
lustrated the remarkable flexibility of her voice and the absolute 
control she has over it. Later she gave Weber’s “Bells In the Val- 
ley” and Sapio’s charming little “Spring Song,” and in response to 
a recall, she sat down at the piano, and to her own graceful accom- 
paniment gave another beautiful little ballad.—The Post. 





ITALY. 








Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Care of Musical Courier 


Voice Culture. 


E PRESSON MILLER, 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, Flas. 


Principal baritone in some of the most important Metropolitan College of Musi 
theatres. Bast 14th Street, New York. 


Mail for Artists. 


Lillian Darslow. 
Leo Stern. 


M. Harwitz. 
Mrs, Carlos Sobrino. 


Wenham Smith. Louise Leimer. 
Ellison Van Hoose. B. D. Stevens. 
Mme. Rosalie Chalia. Sig. Paolo Giorza. 
Ernest Gamble. Ella Carr. 
Jos. Pache. 

Appreciation. 


| aa two letters given below explain themselves: 


John Friedrich, care John Friedrich & Brother, Cooper 
Institute, New York: 

Dear Sir—Enclosed please find check for $300 for the 
“Friedrich” copy of Joseph Guarnerius filius Andrea, which 
I have decided to keep. 

Allow me to congratulate you upon the two new violins 
of your own make which I have had on trial. The Guar 
nerius (copy) was tested by an expert with several fine 
old Italian instruments, very fine Vuillaume, and 
both as regards quantity and quality of tone was superior 
finest new violins I have ever tried. 

Yours truly, 

ARTHUR FIELDEN 


and a 


I consider them the 


Luscoms, 
Salem, Mass. 





Dear Mr. Friepricu—lI heard three quartets last night 
played on your quartet of instruments by the best ama 


teur quartet in Philadelphia. The tone was simply im- 
mense in volume, and in the delicate passages I should 
never have dreamed that they were new instruments. Dr 


Keffer had the “perfect violin” (your op. 87) a day or two 
before in order to get used to it, and he said that it was the 
only new violin that he ever tried that he enjoyed playing 
on like a fine old violin. The other members of the quar 
tet expressed their delight with the 
that you might have heard them. I feel sure that I have 
this country 


instruments. I! wish 
instruments in 
FRANK WALDO, 

Haverford, Pa 


the best quartet of modern 


Very truly, 


Grace G. Gardner. 
South 
will spend most of the sum 


Miss Grace G. Gardner, who is sojourning at 
ampton, L. L, 


mer at her home in Ohio. 


for recreation, 
She will give a few concerts in 


Southern Ohio before returning to New York for the 

season. 

> OR SALE—Second-hand pipe organ; two manuals 
and pedals, combination movements, balanced swell 


pedal, &c.; twenty-eight speaking registers, three on 


pedal; standard make; first-class 
Howard, Westfield, Mass. 


> 


condition Emmons 


O VOCAL TEACHERS.—Vocal teachers who have 
advanced pupils prepared to accept public engage- 
ments for concerts and oratorio can secure auditions for 
the purpose of selecting from among them such voices and 
artists as are prepared to accept engagements for next 
season. 

It would be advisable to present only such pupils as are 
prepared with a repertory, and who are, in the estimation 
of the teachers, competent to sing in public. Address New 
York Manager, care of THe Musicat Courter 


J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
Organist, 
Church of the Divine Paternity. Recitals, Instruc- 
tion, Piano, Organ, Harmony. Studio at the 
church, 76th St. ona Central I Park, W., New York 





Stage Practice. 





ESTABLISHED 1874. 













JOSEPH SMITH, 


8S Via Rondinelli P. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


P., 





Operatic E ts ged and negotiated 


Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 
Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 





Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 
(Pupil of Mme. Laxpi,) 

Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 
Specialty ia em fon Bullding and the Correction of 
reo echo Acquired Defects. 

ELEGaNcE 0! ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 


Repertory tn Teall Italian, French, German, English. 
FLORENCE: . 13 Via Garibaldi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of ing, Study of Reper- 
tory and S Fyaouee. = + years of experi- 





on.°3 a Mele 4 9 Diccner, Nevada. 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Florence, Italy. 








5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 


MILAN. 
Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARIISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency in Italy. 
The journal most widely circulated. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 
for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artists, 

and ssing the most flattering autographs from 
v Thomas, Massenet, Boito and Ponchielli, 
phn by Madame de a Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
——— Perfection in the art of singing, study of 

and stage gel BR ng erman and 


Tealian ret 
Fs RINO, MILAN “ITALY. 
Pupils will be en ed, without extra charge 
by the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, o 
w which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani_ is } proprietor. — 








FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
family; vive to 3 for constant practice in the 
pee mag dine to six francs per day, all included 

&c.). Elvira Andreini, 


(w s Via 
Rondinelly (first floor), Florence. 


BELLE NEWPORT, 
Guante, Cpacer, $0 nyt 











—_ York. 





Fr. X. AKENS. 


THE ART OF SINGING —Coaching a Specialty. 


Voice examined daliy from 2 to 
3 P. M. ( P Wed d ys). 


STUDIO: 305 Fifth Avenuc, NEW YORK. 
SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


Concert and Ballad 
Address: 107 East 27th 


Aldele Lacis Baldwin, 


Contralto. 


Residence Studio: 








New York. 





Carnegie Dall, Rew Pork. 
HARRIETTE 


CADY, 


Pianiste. 
Concerts and Recitals. 
Address 

Steinway & Sons or 











Detroit Conservatory of Music. 


J. H. Hann, Director and Head of Piano Departme: t. 
Wa. Yuncx. Head of Violi» I rtment. 
Mrs. Ipa F. Norton, Head of Vocal Department. 
Mrs. } uma A. THOMAS, Head of Public -chooi Depa: tment. 


Thirty experienced instructors. He A branch taught. 
Prospectus on application, JAM«sS BELL, Sec’y. 


Schwankowsky Building, as8e Woodward Ave. 
7 DETROIT, MICH. 


GENEV 
HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, RECITALS. 
Address 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
1% East 24th Street, New York. 





JOHNSTONE- 
BISHOP. 
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ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 
Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendort-Piatz Ne.. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


Baldwin CINCINNATI, 
: INDIANAPOLIS 
Ellington PINKO. LOUISVILLE, ‘ 
CHICAGO. 


Valley Gem | 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, emt 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T# STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KAKAUEK BROS. 


«— PIA NOS. 


Factory and Office: | Warerooms : 
199-161 E. 126th Street, New York. | 113 E. 14th Street, New York. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO 60. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. NEW YORK. 

















neem easiine for Volo Traiaiag Pianos for Export 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 


Dr OR Manufacturers can se- 
Volee Production, Voice Mending, 


andthe Asthetics of Singing Taught 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern 


cure export connections 


by addressing 
The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Troms, Beusseis, sevawe. °° EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 
BRANCHES TAUGHT. _ Seudente Some > city and vicinity: as on as 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet ey FF a CS Cares 
Orshestral Instruments, Theory of Music. Ba- c.gung ladies frome distance fad « home in the 


semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
alse Modern Languages and English Literature. ress For Catalogues, address 


Students are amen for positions in Schools Bice OLABA BAUR, 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs. and for the Stage. Jourth and Lawrence nee tt 


Ceneert or Oratorie. Ohése. 

















CONSERVATORY OF FIUSIC AND OPERA ACADEIIY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIBEOTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts) ; Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke(acting). Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 
Bele. Pr Principal! teachers of the Conservatory : C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
Imperial and Roya! Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. — a M. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano) ; 
— — ¢, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Atresow (violin an Lier (cello); Grunicke (organ) ; h . Gold- 
midt, Miss Lina Beck (singing) 
Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 P. M 





The Stern Conservatory of Music 


22a Beraburgerstrasse (Philnarmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Roya! Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp NRAMATivC. SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (compris.ag all solo and all orches- 
o instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE- 

ENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. — = 

The Gueuee TERM commences APRIL 1. 

Principal ‘Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Bussler, Hans Pfitzner, Prot. 
EB. E. Taubert PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Férster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass Kempner, Wiadyslaw Seidermann. 
Alexander Heinemann, Prof. Benno Stolzenberg. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CL — 5 i 
B. Stolzenberg, Emanuel Reicher. VIOLIN— Prof. Gustav Hollaender. Willy Nicking, W. Ra 

Imann. 'CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM—PTY. Poenitz ORGAN—Otto Dienel, 
oyai Music Directer, etc. ® 


(Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 


Prospectuses may be obtained “through the Conservatory. hy received at any time. cConsulta- 
tion hours from 11 A. M. tol F 


FOUNDED, 1850. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rergerence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musicat Courter. 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE, 2 visciier'S eciicbic Band instruments are the 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 


rice 
ment produced at the present age C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjes are 


known for their excellent qualities and low price. 
50 ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 


best known makers 
MOHREN’S Sole Violin Rosin. 
veare Medals FATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
searentecs. of Honor. of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 


Correspondence solicited Exchange granted if 
not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


Carries a complete stock of Imported Shee 





Sole Agent for 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., Londen, Celebrated Prototype 


Band Instruments. yee Musicand Books. All known publishers of Ger- 
Bpesial Agent, Corresp and Repr tative for many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
wae” 1 Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house for 

wned Reed Instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 

ia ITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues < of music for every instrument and 
ombination supp! ied upon application 

Medern Stradivarius “Vielins, Violas and "Cellos. “The Metronome,’ "a monthly, published in the tn- 

Large Assortment of Double Bass. terest of the musical profession Subscrip 
KARL MAYBR, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy 

Reed Instruments. Contains each month a list of prizes which are 
Principal importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 








Yes she is very pretty and always was—but she used 


to have a red nose. What has become of that? 


| 
Outre. 


Atice. She takes a Ripans Tabule a‘ter dinner every day. 

She told me so about a yearago. She had then just 
heard of them. The color at the tip of her nose 
went away about three months afterward and hes 


never returned any more. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stemway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & i111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 


Siegert 


ae UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


PAPA ADA 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 








BOSTON. 
PIANO CASE SHOPS, . . * « « « « Cambridgeport, Mass. 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, White Mountains, N. H. 
WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenac. 











PIANOS 





CHICAGO, 


| BALE 


ILL., 


U. S. A. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 
the Most the Leading 
Artists. 


Popular and 





SOHMER & CO., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


Vose | 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and po 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than Nn 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
|Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


_Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


| 
| 
174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET. AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Supplement to THE th, June 1X4, 


GROUP OF THRANE? S EUROPEAN ARTISTS 
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